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EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW? 


do not realize that the hope for any real forward step in rural 
education lies in the direction of the larger unit. This is recog- 
nized in the United States, where state after state is replacing the small 
local district by the county unit. Practically every student of school 
administration on this continent says, in the most unequivocal terms, that 
larger units of administration provide better schools than do small local 
districts. In New Zealand, in Australia, in England, in Scotland, in Wales 
and in the countries of continental Europe, the principle has been adopt- 
ed, and the larger unit is in operation. I reaffirm my strong conviction 
that the cure for the weakness and the ills from which rural education in 
this province is suffering, and has suffered for years, must lie in that 
direction.” 
—The Hon. Perren E. Baker in an address to the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association Convention. 
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For Health and Comfort in the School 


USE THE FOLLOWING: 


Paper Towels, per case. . .$7.75, $8.50, $9.50 Toilet Paper, per case. . ..$4.25, $6.75, $7.50 


Sweeping Compound, 50 Ibs..........$3.25 Water Crocks, 5 gals 
100 ibs $5.50 Paper Drinking Cups, per 1,000. . $3.85, $5. 50 


Delivery Charges Paid—Full Description in My Catalogue No. 16 


EXAMINATION CAP 
(Single Sheet) 
Per 1,000 sheets 


REPORT BOOKS IDEAL DUPLICATOR 
Just the thing for Exams., Tests, etc. 
No. 22—10x12 inches 
No. 2— 9x11% inches (2 surfaces)... 
Per Dozen ‘ No. 3— 9x14 inches (2 surfaces) .. 


Per Dozen 


We are agents for KAUSTINE, the modern Toilet System for Country Schools. Write for prices. 
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Matriculation Examinations and Accredited High Schools 
By A. 8S. TOWELL, Supervising Principal, Nanaimo, B.C. 
(Continued from the January issue of The A.T.A. Magazine) 


Judgment ‘by Examination Results 


Since the school and the teacher are both 
judged, under present conditions, mainly on ex- 
amination results, teachers are forced, regardless 
of all other considerations, to coach and cram 
their pupils, to pound and drill the prescribed sub- 
ject-matter into them. University professors pro- 
test that they are absolutely opposed to such 
methods—that on the contrary they want pupils 
to be trained to think for themselves; but such 
protests are vain so long as examinations are such 
that they cannot be passed without protracted and 
intensive drill, and so long as the teacher has to 
get his pupils through or be branded a failure. 
What about socializing the students, vivifying the 
subject-matter, instilling a love for the subject and 
a desire to pursue it further, and so on? There are 
a few inspired teachers who can achieve these re- 
sults and at the same time get their pupils through 
the examinations, but they are, indeed, few. All 
too often, on the contrary, we have teachers who 
have no broad culture and little inspirational 
power, but who are, nevertheless, cramming ex- 
perts; they know the prescribed text almost by 
heart, but little outside it; they are domineering 
enough to make the student spend far too great a 
proportion of home-study time on their particular 
subjects; they have a crowd of weaker students 
doing extra work after school every afternoon. 
Such teachers work hard we admit, but what mis- 
spent effort! Drill, pound, and review! Yet they 
get the desired results, and are in some quarters 
lauded as being the best teachers we have! And 
the tragic thing is that young beginning teachers 
find themselves relentlessly driven by the inexor- 
able pressure of examinations to adopt just such 
methods. What of the weaker pupils who cannot 
help being dull, but who are hounded, scolded and 
bedevilled, sometimes to the point where they are 
simply driven to leave school? What of the pupils 
who have reached Grade X, but have got stuck 
there until they have left school completely dis- 
couraged? What of the cost in time and discour- 
agement to such pupils, and in money to their 
parents and the taxpayers? There are rumors of 
school principals whose solicitude for examina- 
tion results is so great that they habitually coerce 
their weaker Grade XI pupils into postponing for 
a year any attempt to write Matriculation. As an 
instance of what is meant there may be quoted 
two cases, occurring some years ago, when all 


Grade VIII pupils wrote the Entrance papers, of 
two elementary schools of some 500 pupils each: 
the first sent up 22 Entrance candidates, of whom 
all passed with excellent marks; the second sent 
up 83 candidates, of whom 67 passed, but with 
a much lower average mark. Yet the first principal 
was highly complimented on his 100 per cent pass 
and his splendid average mark, while the second 
was hauled over the coals for poor results! In 
reality the first man was not fit to hold his position. 

There are High Schools in this province which 
get splendid Matriculation results, but which have 
a very bad record of pupil elimination in Grades 
IX and X. Such schools are not good, they are 
very bad; yet they receive high praise from critics 
who look no deeper than to superficial and mis- 
leading examination results for a basis of judg- 
ment. 

As long as the examination system continues, 
so long will the school be judged on examination 
results. There is nothing else definite enough to 
serve as a criterion; the objectives at which we 
ought chiefly to aim are so remote and intangible 
that the lay mind can hardly grasp them. And 
since the examination system in some form seems 
likely to persist for a long time to come, the need 
of investigation and reform is all the more urgent 
and pressing. 


Examinations Highly Unscientific 

The last argument to be brought forward here 
against our present Matriculation examinations is 
that they are highly unscientific. This statement 
is almost too obvious to need substantiation, but 
one or two facts may be mentioned. 

It is a commonplace of statistics, and it is per- 
fectly sound, to say that when the number of can- 
didates annually runs well into the thousands 
(2,451 in Junior Matriculation this year), and that 
these are distributed over .many schools, the sam- 
pling is wide enough that the standing and ability 
of any one year’s candidates will average prac- 
tically the same as another year’s; the percentage 
of failures, meaning those who neither passed nor 
were granted supplements, should remain virtually 
constant. Pet 

But what are the facts? This year about 30 
per cent failed; in 1924 only 1214 per cent; in 
1920 again 30 per cent. The intervening years 
show all sorts of percentages between these ex- 
tremes. Well, over twice as many candidates failed 
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in 1920 as in 1924. Why should this be so? To say 
that the candidates were much better prepared in 
1924 than in 1920, but that again in 1930 they 
were as much worse prepared, is patently ridicu- 
lous. 

In Senior Matriculation the situation is worse. 
The failures in 1917 were 8 per cent; in 1919, 23 
per cent; in 1922,.10 per cent; this year they 
amount to no less than 54 per cent. There is 
neither rhyme, reason, nor logic in a situation like 
this! 

It is grossly unfair to both teachers and pupils. 
How on earth is a teacher to know what standard 
of preparation will satisfy the examiners when 
the standard fluctuates wildly from year to year? 
As for the pupils, one year a given student passes, 
but next year an exactly similar student fails. This 
is rank discrimination and is utterly indefensible. 


All that has been said regarding wildly fluctu- 
ating standards applies not only to the examina- 
tion as a whole, but even more to individual sub- 
jects. What is the inevitable result? The teacher 
must prepare if he can for the worst that may 
happen—for a paper which will be characterized 
in later discussions between teachers and unfor- 
tunate pupils as a “holy terror.”” Whether the 
pupils achieve education in Dewey’s sense of the 
word has to be discarded; they must be got 
through if driving and drilling will get them 
through. 

Perhaps when the fatal day arrives the paper 
turns out to be easy; in that case the teacher gets 
a pleasant surprise and his pupils are lucky. But 
somewhere a professor is deciding that too many 
passed; the next year’s paper is made much hard- 
er, and the unfortunate candidates are slaughtered 
right and left for no other reason than that they 
were unlucky enough to have reached Grade XII in 
the year 1925 instead of 1924! What justice is 
there in penalizing a pupil merely because he 
happened to have been born in 1908 instead of 
1907? 

Motivate the Teachers 

The above is far from being the only respect 
in which the papers are unscientific and unsatis- 
factory. Every year there are questions set which 
cannot be answered; questions having nothing to 
do with the course of study ; or questions which can 
be answered by students who happened to study 
out of one text but not by those who studied the 
alternative text prescribed. Yet, these papers are 
set by professors who rail at the high schools for 
turning out students who do careless work! Annu- 
ally attempts are made in the marking to rectify 
these mistakes, but restitution cannot be made. 
Many pupils become panic-stricken and “blow up” 
when confronted with a paper containing such 
questions, but just which of the failing pupils these 
are can be discovered by no one who is not gifted 
with second sight. 

One question in a recent paper was correctly 
answered by only one pupil in the whole province. 
As an examination question this question was com- 
pletely valueless in.so far_as.it.is the function of 
an examination to distribute the pupils in order 
to discriminate between various levels of ability. 
Yet it was warmly asserted to the writer that this 
was a good question! The only possible basis for 
such an assertion must have been that to flunk 
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every pupil but.one in the whole province would 
teach the teachers a good lesson, and that in future 
they would have learned to pay a little more at- 
tention to that type of question! In other words, 
a main function of the Matriculation examination 
is to motivate the teachers and to show them what 
they ought to teach; and the means by which this 
information is conveyed is to slaughter unfortun- 
ate candidates right and left! Surely this is a ridic- 
ulously expensive method of showing what parts 
of the subject-matter should be carefully taught. 
The thing needs only to be put in the above light 
in order to show its absolute absurdity. 


Again, the distribution of the marks earned by 
over two thousand students in a subject should fall 
at least roughly according to the normal probability 
curve, skewed somewhat to the right perhaps in 
the case of Grade XI pupils. One set of marks this 
year falls into two clusters, one in the 60’s and 70’s 
and one in the 30’s and 40’s, with only a sprinkling 
of cases in between. 


To sum up, the Matriculation papers have 
neither validity nor reliability, using these words 
in the technical sense. They are subject to all man- 
ner of chance factors; their prognostic value is 
admittedly small. Those who doubt these asser- 
tions are referred to the investigations of Thorn- 
dike, Colvin, Brown, Starch, Whipple, and others. 
It is useless to multiply instances further; enough 
has been said to show that, although every precau- 
tion is taken to ensure that marking is done as 
earefully and as fairly as possible, the results of 
the whole system simply cry out for something 
to be done. Conditions are intolerable. 


It seems to the writer that a fundamental 
cause of the whole trouble is that the matricula- 
tion examination has been trying to do simulta- 
neously two things which are too incompatible to 
be done at the same time. The two things are 
these: First, in so far as it constitutes a High 
School Leaving Examination (and that is what it 
is for most pupils) it sets up a level of achievement 
which must be surpassed by the pupil before he is 
deemed to have successfully completed his high 
school work ; secondly, in so far as it is a University 
Entrance Examination it sets up a level of achieve- 
ment which the pupil must surpass if he is to be 
deemed fit to undertake college work. The first of 
these two standards ought to be such that the 
average pupil can attain it; the second of them is 
set by the University, and it may be much higher 
than the first. 


We now see one reason at least why 8 per cent 
of Grade XII students fail one year and 54 per cent 
another. So many University freshmen failed last 
year that the paper must be made harder this 
year; and then so many Matriculation candidates 
fail this year that for fear of a public outcry the 
paper must be made easier next year. So it goes, 
wavering back and forth between the two stand- 
ards and failing miserably to achieve either one. 
The two functions cannot be performéd by one ex- 
amination. Add to this the fact that nothing could 
be more unscientific than for a man to sit at his 
desk for an hour or two and set down a series of 
six or eight questions which he imagines will con- 
stitute a satisfactory examination, and you have 
sufficient cause for the present widespread dissat- 
isfaction. 
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Getting Ahead? 


Or are you merely eking out an existence? It has been said that the test of success is 
your ability to accumulate money—not an immense fortune, but to live within your 
means and save some amount regularly and systematically. To do so requires courage 
and develops perseverance and stability. It is true that money is not everything and 
should be secondary to a great many other things. But, money places within your 
reach the possibility of acquiring the grander things of life. To be able to accumulate 
a few hundred or a thousand dollars gives you poise and confidence and rids your 
mind of that nervous feeling that is caused by being slightly behind financially. 


There is only one absolutely sure way to accumulate money and that is to take a 
small portion of your monthly salary and put it aside by some guaranteed, systematic, 
regular method, and then get along on the balance. Take this monthly portion out of 
your salary before you even have to disburse the balance, and if you have the courage 
to take out of your salary $7.65 a month, you will have $1,000 accumulated in ten | 
years—120 months. 


$7.65 Per Month for $1,000 in Ten Years 
You Will Receive $100 for Every $91.80 You Accumulate 


$4.83 Per Month for $1,000 in Fifteen Years 
You Will Receive $100 for Every $86.94 You Accumulate 


$3.47 Per Month for $1,000 in Twenty Years 
You Will Receive $100 for Every $83.28 You Accumulate 


These Bonds can be purchased for any term of years you wish. For instance, the 
monthly payment for a Twelve-Year Bond is only $6.25; for a Fourteen-Year Bond, 
$5.25; for a Seventeen-Year Bond, $4.20, and for a Nineteen-Year Bond, $3.68. 


If your death oceurs while purchasing this Bond, the Paid-up Bond or $1,000 in cash, whichever is preferred, will be paid 
over to whomever you designate. The ordinary method of saving will give your estate the amount you would have saved 
with 3% interest. You are immediately worth $1,000, $2,000, etc., more as soon as you undertake this method of accumu- 
lating money. 


Young Lady, Are You 
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“Success depends not so much upon 
the opportunity without as upon the 
determination within.” 


“Fear nurses up a danger; 
And resolution kills it at the birth.” 
—PHILLIPS, 
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In view of the fact that after next year the new 
High School course of study will be in full effect, 
the writer may be accused, in regard to what he 
has said thus far, of flogging a dead horse. He 
cannot, however, agree with this view. Unless we 
become alive to the situation things will go on 


much as before; the same examinations will be set ’ 


by the same people in the same way for both High 
School Graduation and University Matriculation. 
This simply will not do; things would remain as 
bad as they are, and that must somehow be pre- 
vented. Now is the critical time, when new pre- 
cedents are being established. 


The writer will be accused, too, of having 
shown things in too dark a light. He admits that 
he has dwelt on the faults of the system to the 
exclusion of any virtues it may have; his reason 
is that he thinks few people, even in the High 
Schools and much less outside them, fully realize 
how deplorable the consequences of the system 
are. There are even High School men who will 
defend the present plan—men who, while ad- 
mitting that it is not perfect, will maintain that it 
works pretty well on the whole. This not uncom- 
mon attitude may be attributed to one or a number 
of causes: some High School teachers are skilled 
examination crammers and realize subconsciously 


tions than they would under others; some are suffi- 
ciently ignorant of educational theory to believe 
that the main purpose of a secondary school is to 
drive subject-matter into children’s heads; some, 
by long use and custom, have come to accept and 
then to defend the system as being of the nature 
of things—as being the proper and obvious way of 
dealing with pupils who have reached the end of 
their High School course. One reads Dewey or any 
other sound writer on the principles and philoso- 
phy of education, and one sees what education 


ought to be. The condition that exists in British 





Columbia High Schools today is in rather appalling 
contrast. 

Thus far in this article the criticism has been 
destructive. What is there of a constructive nature 
to be suggested ? 


Constructive Suggestions 


There is much. In the first place the High 
School graduation examination should be left 
solely to the High Schools and to the Education 
Department, to be conducted in a manner satis- 
factory to both. The University has too long called 
the tune to which the High School has had to 
dance, and it will, of course, claim no voice in re- 
gard to this matter. The main thing to be guarded 
against is using the same examination for both 
High School Graduation and University Matricu- 
lation, which on account of the differences in 
standard would, as shown above, perpetuate the 
conditions we have been criticizing. Yet, this very 
thing will happen if we do not take care. 

The chief question with which this article is 
concerned is, however, what shall be done with 
those of our secondary pupils who are candidates 
for admission to the University, and in regard to 
these the college authorities will, of course, have 
a say. There are those who will maintain that the 
college authorities have the sole right of dictating 
their own entrance requirements. At present they 
may possess this right, but the whole first part of 
this article constitutes a challenge to the wisdom 
of permitting the right to remain exclusive. 

There are two ways in which the University 
can select those students whom it will admit to its 
courses: It can select them by a Matriculation ex- 
amination, or it can accept the pupils reeommend- 
ed to it by a system of accredited High Schools. 
Let us consider these two in the order in which 
they have been mentioned. 

(To be continued in a subsequent issue) 
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that they get better results under present condi- 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY M. E. LAZERTE, PH.D. 





WHEN IS A PROBLEM SOLVED? 


PROBLEM from the Grade V course was given 


to eleven pupils from each of the Grades VI, 
VII and VIII. After each pupil had attempted a 
written solution, he was given a number of quiz 
questions related to the problem. The quiz items 
were given in five groups, each group consisting of 
five items. Each of the groups, A, B, C, D and E, 
consisted of one correct and four incorrect items. 
The pupils were asked to choose the one correct 
item in each set. The items were so presented in 
typewritten form on a piece of laboratory apparatus 
that it was possible to obtain definite data concern- 
ing (a) the time taken to make a final choice of 
items from each set, and (b) the number of times 
each quiz item was read before this choice was 
made. The experimental procedure was such that 
all pupils began with the same quiz item in each set. 
Each pupil was given three trials on the quiz items. 
Upon the completion of a trial he knew whether his 
selection of items in the five quiz sets was correct, 
but, if any error had been made, he was not told 
where that error was. 
This report summarizes the information gath- 
ered from the experiment. 


The Problem 


“For plastering the walls of her dining room a 
woman chooses a special plaster finish costing $1.25 
per square yard. The room is 18 feet long, 16 feet 
wide and 103 feet high. One-fifth of the total wall 
area is taken by doors, windows and fireplace. Find 
the cost of the plastering.” 


Quiz Items 
SET A. 

The area of the walls is the length of the room 

multiplied by the width of the room. 

The area of the four walls is the product of the 
_ perimeter of the room by its height. 

The area of the four walls is four times the area 

of one wall. 

The area of the walls of a room is the product of 

its length, width and height. 

The area of the four walls of a room is the sum 

of its length and width multiplied by its height. 

SET B. 

The total wall area will be 1816104 square 

feet. 

The wall area is 34104 square feet. 

be total wall area is 68 feet long and 104 feet 

igh. 
The area of the walls is 18X16 square feet. 
The area of the walls is 4X 18X16 square feet. 


SET C. 
To find the area to be plastered you add 3 of the 
wall area to the wall area itself. 
a area to be plastered is + of 34104 square 
eet. 
The area to be plastered is 4 of the total area. 
The area to be plastered is + of the total wall 
area. 
The area to be plastered is + of 1816104 
square feet. 


eS PR 


Pr Fr 


Por Ff 


SET D. 

1. You divide by 3 to change square feet to square 
yards. 

2. You multiply by 9 to change square feet to 
square yards. 

3. SA by 3 to change square feet to square 
yards. 

4. You divide by 27 to change square feet to square 
yards. 

5. You divide by 9 to change square feet to square 
yards. 


SETE. . 
The cost is $[°/;X18X16X3 X1.25]. 
The cost is $[4¢X34X104X4X1.25]. 
The cost is $[4X18X16X104X9X1.25]. 
The cost is $[4X68 X103X?/, X1.25]. 
The cost is $[4X4X18X16 X?/.;X1.25]. 

Data 

WRITTEN SOLUTIONS. 
There were five correct written solutions. These 
were all given by Grade VIII pupils. With respect 
to the two facts (a) the area to be plastered is 4 of 
the total area, and (b) you divide by 9 to change 
square feet to square yards, there was correct usage 
in 50% of the Grade VI problems, in 65% of the 
Grade VII solutions, and in 75% of those from 
Grade VIII. 
ACCURACY OF QUIZ ITEMS 
On the quiz tests the percentage of accuracy in 

the various Grades was as follows: 


SP oto 


Set Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII 
ane Sitar ds vara 6 39 58 
BP vlia's ie Saar eeee 21 24 58 
Ge ic ager aly ed 30 39 51 
eee 2 ee ae 79 94 91 
i tatit tociisadicack ars 24 58 85 


Success was greatest on Set D, testing memory 
work. The difficulty of forming a judgment was 
not great even when five items were presented. This 
shows that there was nothing inherently disconcert- 
ing to the pupils in the experimental procedure. 
How different are the results in Set A. Evidently 
the pupils have not mastered the work relating to 
areas. Why were they not more successful on the 
quiz than in the written solution, as was true in Set 
D? The pupils do not understand the basic prin- 
ciple upon which the determination of areas rests. 

On the five quiz sets, Grade VI pupils were suc- 
cessful in 32% of their choices, Grade VII in 52%, 
and Grade VIII in 68%. 

NUMBER OF ITEMS READ 


Although there were only five steps in each set, 
pupils sometimes read the slips more than once 
before making a choice. Sometimes they made a 
choice before reading all the slips. The average 
number of readings in each set was as below: 


Grade Set A Set B Set C’ "Set D Set E 
WAS A Swe Pe. 4.1 6.3 5.0 3.1 6.6 
We we Ci & cs ks 4.4 4.1 4.4 3.1 6.8 
WH av win decane 6.3 5.5 5.4 3.1 5.8 


It appears that the Grade VIII pupils found the 
= ga more intelligible than did the pupils of Grade 
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LET’S MEET AND EAT WITH PLANTS AND WINDOW 
AT BOXES 
' We supply seeds—Small or large plants most 
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“The Best in the West” Walter Ramsay, Limited 
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THE BEST IN TALKING PICTURES 
©OOOOS 09000 . 
EMPRESS | MONARCH | DREAMLAND | PRINCESS 
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Jack Oakie 2 Mack Brown | Wallace Beery George Bancroft 


“JUNE MOON” | “BILLY THE KID” | “MIN and BILL” | “Scandal Sheet” 


Carefully Selected Short Subjects— Latest News of the World in Sound 


Always at Popular Prices 
EDMONTON, ALTA. 





It's a Pleasure 


Ladies’ Fine ~ You'll Always Enjoy 
Sh = . . . Shopping at 
OeS 


THOMPSON & DYNES, Ltd. © 





There is a delightful atmos- 
phere about this shop, some- 
thing that makes each visit 
pleasurable. 


Of course the greatest pleas- 
ure in shopping here for 
dresses comes from the wear- 
ing thereof. 


It is satisfying to know that 
what you are wearing is the 
ultimate in style—and yet in- 
expensive. 


" To be certain of that always, 
is the reason why women 
come to Thompson & Dynes, 
Ltd. Drop in sometime and 
see for yourself. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN NARROW 
FITTINGS 


FOX SHOE STORE 


LIMITED 


10129 Jasper Ave., Next to Empress Theatre Thompson & Dynes, Ltd. 
EDMONTON The Womens Specialty Shop 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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TIME SPENT ON THE Quiz SETS 


The median time spent on a set of quiz items 
varied from 9 to 54 seconds. The shortest time was 
6 seconds, the longest was 423 seconds. 


Median intervals in seconds: 


Set Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII 
Prete cds dak wi 49 48 54 
Wtiaeh aba bathers, a0 34 41 48 
eta Ooh ere iene 29 34 49 
Pets aa eee 9 12 ae 
Pe ect 35 46 45 


_ The Grade VIII pupils spent more time in form- 
ing their judgments than did the junior pupils. 


NATURE OF REASONING 


If the reader will look back at the quiz sets he 
may observe that it is often possible for a pupil to 
begin with a wrong hypothesis in Set A and yet 
follow a consistent chain of reasoning through, to 
E. For example, if item 3 of Set A is chosen, item 
5 of Set B, and item 5 of Set E are consistent with 
it. All the work of the pupils was analyzed to de- 
termine the consistency or inconsistency of the 
reasoning. The data was classified under three 
headings, viz., (a) reasoning, consistent and true; 
(b) reasoning, consistent but wrong, and (c) incon- 
sistent reasoning. 

The following table shows that there is an in- 
crease in accuracy of reasoning about this problem 
as we go from Grade VI to Grade VIII: 


REASONING 
Grade Consistent Consistent Inconsistent 
and true but wrong 
VI 6% 19% 715% 
VII 32% 6% 62% 
VIII 43% 6% 43% 


There were 33 trials on the quiz in each grade. 
In Grade VI the choices on A, B and D were coherent 
in 3% of the trials; in Grade VII in 25% of the 
trials; in Grade VIII in 36% of the trials. 


In only 24% of the first trials did pupils choose 
the same A hypothesis that they had used in their 
written solutions. In the latter the wrong initial 
hypothesis had been taken in 75% of the attempts. 
Sixty-eight per cent of these same pupils changed 
their hypothesis when they began the quiz test. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We may conclude that pupils of Grades VI, VII 
and VIII have immature ideas concerning the prob- 
lem type discussed. They were taught how to solve 
such problems when. in Grade V. If they learned 
the routine they have forgotten it. 


May we not conclude that it is wiser to spend 
school hours in training pupils to read problems, to 
interpret and analyze them, to see relationships, 
and to understand generalizations and applications, 
than to attempt “finished” solutions in which word- 
perfect statements are likely to be accompanied by 
vague ideas? 


Pupils in Grades VI, VII and VIII, if represented 
correctly by those tested, have not sufficiently mas- 
tered the work on computation of areas that they 
are able to avoid suggestion from items which con- 
tradict in the ideas expressed those that come first 
to mind in connection with the problem. Pupils 
of Grades VI, VII and VIII understand this prob- 
lem only partially. Sometimes they can recall a 
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principle that leads to a correct solution, but they 
do not know when and why other principles do not 
apply. 

Should we spend less time on type problems, and 
more time on training in flexible adjustment to 
problem situations? A problem is not solved always 
when the answer has been written. Answers are 
of little value to elementary school pupils. The 
problems we use in school are merely practice ma- 
terial to be used in developing problem-solving 
ability. What component abilities are finally co- 
ordinated in problem-solving ability? 






What's of Interest to the 
Edurationist in the Legislature 





The thanks of the A.T.A. are again due to Alder- 
man C. L. Gibbs, one of the teacher-members in 
the Legislature, at whose request the following re- 
turns were made available. This information is of 
great interest to the teachers of the province: 


THE BOARD OF REFERENCE 
Return asked for by Mr. Gibbs 


Cases submitted to the Board of Reference since January, 
0. 


Application Report 
Case Forwarded to Forwarded to 
Board Department 
Valerie Kluck vs. Hokenheim S.D. July 4,1930 Nov. 15,1930 


Adeline Prill vs. Bruderheim 8.D. July 4,1930 Nov. 15,1930 
A. A. Reeves vs. Didsbury S.D. July 17,1930 Nov. 15, 1930 
H. G. Laycock vs. Ponoka S.D......... July 31,1930 Nov. 15, 1930 
Beth Carscallen vs. Rosebud S.D. Aug. 11,1930 Nov. 15,1950 
Mrs. M. G. Nowakowsky vs. 

White Barth S.De on cccccceccsssen Aug. 19,1930 Nov. 15,1930 
H. L. Densmore vs. Hardisty S.D. July 30,1930 Nov. 21, 1930 
Thomas Richards vs. Celtic S.D. July 11,1930 Nov. 29, 1930 
Mrs. Dora L. Bruce vs. 

Bowling Green S.Do.ccccccnun Aug. 19,1930 Dec. 7, 1950 
Wm. Kordavski vs. Ispas S.D....... Oct. 18,1930 Dec. .7, 1930 
Edward Rockarts vs. Cariboo S.D. Dec. 10,1930 Report not 

yet received 


Note—The Board of Reference was considerably handicapped 
last year by the illness of the Chairman, Judge 
Taylor, and by the resignation of Mr. Herbert, which 
no doubt accounts for the delay in dealing with certain 
cases. 


February 17, 1931. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 
Questions asked by Mr. Gibbs 


1. What progress, if any, has been made by the 
Minister of Education in the way of obtaining 
data, etc., to guide the Government in the 
event of their deciding upon the submission of 
a superannuation Act for Alberta teachers? 
(a) Q. What procedure has been followed in 

obtaining particulars: of age, years of 
service, etc., of individual teachers ? 

A. Data has been compiled from the rec- 
ords of the Department, and in over 
eleven hundred cases where this has 
been insufficient, letters have been sent 
to individual teachers. 

(b) Q. Has the information obtained been sub- 
mitted to a qualified actuary? 

A. The information obtained is being sub- 
mitted to Mr. N. Wallis Streat, of 
Toronto, group specialist for four of the 


(Sgd.) PERREN BAKER. 
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leading insurance companies of Canada 
who are associated for the underwriting 
of group insurance and pension plans. 


(c) Q.In event of actuarial services having 
been secured, give the name and quali- 
fications and position of the appointee 
or appointed. 

A. Answered by (0). 


(d) Q. Has the scheme submitted by the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance been referred 
to an actuary appointed by the Govern- 
ment, if so, to whom has it been referred 
and what has been the result of such 
reference? 

A. The scheme submitted by the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance has been submitted 
to the specialist of the insurance group 
mentioned in (b), but the gathering of 
the data necessary for its analysis has 
only now been completed and forward- 
ed. No report has therefore as yet been 
received. 

March 5, 1931. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN ARREARS 
Return asked for by Mr. Gibbs 


The amount of teachers’ salary arrears, as at 
December 31st, 1930, will not be known for some 
weeks yet, as it has to be compiled from the audi- 
tor’s reports, many of which are still outstanding. 
The amount of salary arrears at December 31st, 
1929, was $69,597.72, and at December 31st, 1928, 
$61,482.12. 

Feb. 17, 1931. (Sgd.) PERREN BAKER. 


WINTER CLOSING OF SCHOOLS 
Return asked for by Mr. Gibbs 


No record has been kept of the districts that 
have been granted authority to extend the winter 
vacation beyond four weeks. The precise informa- 
tion asked for could be obtained only by reference 
to the file of every district. The files of those which 
were closed during January, of 1930, have been 
consulted, and of these, forty-five have been grant- 
ed authority to extend the winter vacation beyond 
four weeks in 1931. It is probable that a complete 
search of the files would not extend the list very 
greatly, as the schools taking winter vacation are 
practically the same from year to year. 

Feb. 17, 1931. (Sgd.) PERREN BAKER. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 
Return asked for by Mr. Gibbs 
Grade of Certificates held by teachers employ- 


ed in the schools of Alberta, for the year ending 
December 31, 1930: 


SRIIPEER TE TINT io ies oc ne wes 575 
Permanent Firsts .......... 1253 
Interim Seconds ........... 1498 
Permanent Seconds ........ 2165 
i re ree on ba 108 
Pamees ove sob ooo. ka 1 
Letters of Authority........ 1 


Questions asked by Mr. Gibbs 


1. Q@. How many permanent certificates were 
issued in 1930, classified by year of interim 
certificate, back to 1905? 
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A. 753 permanent certificates were issued in 
1930. Of the teachers receiving those certif- 
icates 219 received their interim certificates 
in 1929; 249 in 1928; 117 in 1927; 80 in 
1926; 39 in 1925; 16 in 1924; 15 in 1923; 
6 in 1922; 2 in 1921; 1 in 1920; 2 in 1919; 3 
in 1917; 1 in 1915; 2 in 1914, and 1 in 1911. 


2. Q. How many teachers have been helped under 
the resolution which empowered the Minis- 
ter to make grants to aged or broken-down 
teachers ? 

A. Four. 


Feb. 10, 1931. (Sgd.) PERREN BAKER. 


Questions asked by Mr. Gibbs 


Q. What physical training is given in the three 

Normal Schools of the Province: 
(a) For men? 
(b) For women? 

A. The course in physical training in the Normal 

Schools is that authorized by the British Board 
of Education, based on the Board’s text en- 
titled: “A Syllabus of Physical Training for 
Schools.” The Alberta curriculum in physical 
education is based on the same outline. The 
training given the student teachers is designed 
to accomplish three purposes: (a) to keep the 
students in good physical condition; (b) to give 
proficiency in the actual exercises which they 
will be later called upon to teach in their 
schools; (c) to indicate the best methods for 
teaching the authorized course. 
Though men and women are taught in sep- 
arate classes, there is no great difference in 
the type of training given them, since both men 
and women will be faced with practically the 
same problems in their schools. 


. What games are played? 

. Fifty per cent of each class period is given to 
physical exercises and fifty per cent to games. 
The Syllabus is particularly strong on the side 
of games and free play. Practically all those 
described in the text are taught to the students. 
In addition the physical training instructor as- 
sists in the organization of such games as 
basketball, baseball, hand ball, volley ball and 
hockey. He is looked upon as the director of 
athletics for the school. 


Q. Wheat is the name of the physical training in- 
structor, male or female, in each school, to- 
gether with their qualifications, military rank, 
etc., if any. 

A. Calgary—P. Sutherland (Sergeant). 
Camrose—J. Hawkes (Sergeant). 
Edmonton—W. Barker (Sergeant-Major). 
Each man has taken a special four months’ 
course in the Syllabus, at the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. Instructors also return, from 
time to time, for refresher courses of from 
three to five weeks. 

Feb. 5, 1931. 


> O 


(Sgd.) PERREN BAKER. 


Are you going to help formulate A.T.A. policies 
rext year? If so, attend the Annual General Meeting 
during Easter week. 
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FURTHER VIEWS OF MEMBERS OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ON EDUCATION 


Normal Schools 


During the discussion on the Estimates, Mr. 
Montgomery, Wetaskiwin, contended that three 
Normal Schools were unnecessary owing to the 
present over-supply of teachers. He, therefore, 
moved that the appropriation for Camrose Normal 
School be eliminated. 

This would have meant the closing of the school. 
After an explanation of the Minister of Education, 
the motion was defeated. 


Revision of School Act 
Hon. Perren E. Baker 


The Honourable Perren E. Baker, Minister of 
Education, moved the second reading of The School 
Bill. This Bill is a revision and consolidation of the 
old Act and contains a few minor amendments, but 
does not introduce any of the major clauses of the 
larger administrative unit. Mr. Baker made the 
following observations with respect to education in 
the Province: 


Settlement in the three prairie provinces was un- 
systematic. Schools followed settlement, and the 
system which was in vogue in 1905 is still in exist- 
ence. Education is a subject which is always open 
to criticism and fault-finding. Everything is not as 
it should be. Too much emphasis has been placed 
on the weaknesses of the system and too little on its 
strength. The one idea that should be uppermost in 
the minds of the people is that every boy and girl 
should at least receive a good public school educa- 
tion. With this idea in’ view, the Department 
adopted the slogan: “Grade VIII for every child.” 
The Assembly should not be unmindful of the little 
improvements which have been made from time to 
time in our educational system. Progress has been 
made. There has been a decided improvement in 
the quality of teachers. The number trained has 
been increased. The time for Normal training has 
been increased, more practice teaching is given to 
students. There was only one teacher engaged in 
the province last year who had not been profession- 
ally trained. This is the first year in the history of 
the Province when there was a sufficient number of 
teachers to man all the schools. Present economic 
conditions have been the chief cause of an over- 
supply of teachers. Many who had left the profes- 
sion, found themselves out of employment and 
sought to re-enter the profession. The estimates for 
Normal Schools have been reduced so that provision 
only has been made for the training of 700 Normal 
students. This is the average number required to 
supply the wastage each year. It has been suggested 
that one Normal School be closed. Why close a 
school in time of stress? 


A school of Education has been opened at the 
University for the training of High School teachers. 
The school curriculum has been revised. Suggestions 
have been made that the curriculum should be broad- 
ened and made more vocational. Provision is already 
made where any school can have 50 per cent of its 
time devoted to vocational training. 


In secondary schools provision is made for Tech- 
nical courses, Agricultural courses and Vocational 
courses. If the prescribed courses are not as broad 
as the School Boards think desirable, then the De- 
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partment is ready to work with the Boards to extend 
courses in Vocational training. 


The grants paid by the Government for Tech- 
nical are higher than those paid for Academic train- 
ing. 

Alberta stands to the front in Technical educa- 
tion. It has one of the most efficient Institutes of 
Technology at Calgary. Then there are the Agricul- 
tural Schools which offer courses in Vocational 
training, all of which proves that Alberta is doing 
everything to encourage technical education. 

Dealing with other phases of education, Mr. 
Baker said that the Correspondence classes, which 
were teaching children who lived too far from a 
school to attend, were very successful. These classes 
reached 500 pupils last year, eighteen of whom 
wrote Grade VIII examination, and thirteen were 
successful; four of the pupils were in hospitals and 
one failed. This testifies as to the efficiency of the 
work done. 


Comparing results of school work today with 
those of some years ago, Mr. Baker showed that 
there had been a decided improvement. 

In 1922 there were 2,325 students who finished 
their education without having passed Grade VIII. 
In 1930 there were 1,168. In 1922 there were 270 
pupils who left school without having passed Grade 
4. In 1929 there were 37 and in 1930 there were 51. 

In 1922 there were 12 pupils who left school 
without having passed Grade 2 and in 1930 there 
were only four. In 1922 there were 44 pupils who 
finished their education without having passed 
Grade 1, in 1930 there were only 3. 

With regard to examinations, Mr. Baker said 
that 886 pupils in Rural Schools wrote Grade 
VIII examinations. In 1930 there were 1,948 who 
wrote Grade VIII, 930 who wrote Grade IX and 338 
who wrote Grade X. 


The High School enrolment in the Province had 
increased 132% during the last ten years. 


These facts indicate very clearly that we have 
been getting results. The Department realizes that 
it has almost reached the limit that Rural schools 
can attain. There are yet too many schools which 
do not operate full time. High School facilities in 
the Rural districts are not adequate. The Rural 
High School, of which there are now fourteen, fills 
the need in some districts. 

The distribution of costs of Education in the 
Rural districts is not fair, the burden being too 
high in some districts. Other weaknesses which 
exist are: 

(a) Inexperienced teachers in the Rural schools. 

(b) Migration of teachers. 

(c) There is no way of bringing intelligence to 
bear in selecting teachers to fill positions in 
particular schools. 

(d) There is no way of removing the inefficient 
teacher. 

(e) No means of obtaining security of tenure 
for the teacher. 

(f) No schedule of salaries. 

(zg) No encouragement for teachers to stay in 
the profession. 

To remedy this a scheme was devised for divid- 
ing the Province into larger units of administration, 
but it was not received favorably by rural people. 
In 1930 the scheme was modified. The one taxing 
authority was discarded and the legislation made 
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permissive. The present Bill is to consolidate and 
amend The School Act. It makes no mention of the 
larger unit, and the Minister admitted his disap- 
pointment at having to bring in the Bill without the 
necessary amendments. He said that there was a 
year of increase in, taxation, but he hoped that in 
the meantime public opinion would change so that 
the principle of the largér unit of administration 
could be introduced. 


Mr. Gibbs 


Mr. Gibbs, Member for Edmonton, took part in 
the debate and said that no one could charge the 
Minister of Education with failure with respect to 
his Bill. He congratulated the Minister on his work 
and the interest his Bill had aroused in educational 
matters in the Province. 


Mr. Gibbs was of the opinion that no halfway 
measure should be accepted. When the time came 
nothing but the whole Bill should be considered. 


With regard to the Educational problems this 
Province has to face, he recommended that an Ad- 
visory Board be set up to help solve the problems 
of Education. In Manitoba such a Board is in ex- 
istence, and this Board is of great assistance to the 
Minister of Education in bringing in improvements. 


Mr. Gibbs went on to say that conditions in 
Rural schools are such as to discourage teachers to 
take up teaching as a life-work. Speaking of the 
Board of Reference, he was of the opinion that it 
did not have much power. It was vitally important 
that some machinery should be set up whereby the 
settling of problems should not be left entirely to 
the Rural School Boards. Mr. Gibbs felt that some- 
thing should be included in the Act to make the 
Board of Reference an effective piece of machinery 
for the purpose of protecting both teachers and 
parents. He was of the opinion that the action of 
Trustees in engaging another teacher should be 
made dependent upon the subsequent findings of the 
Board of Reference. 

Dealing with educational principles in general, 
Mr. Gibbs said there was a danger of standardiza- 
tion in Education which would be very detrimental. 
The desire and impulse for experimentation is lack- 
ing. He suggested that one of the functions of the 
Department of Education was to see that experi- 
ments are made for the purpose of carrying out 
new ideas for public and secondary schools. 

Education is the life of the child, Mr. Gibbs 
said, and he stressed very strongly the value of 
creative work. The Normal Schools must be the 
training ground for teachers to carry out creative 
education and he suggested to the Minister that he 
should place the means whereby creative education 
can be started in our Normal Schools by way of 
experimentation. There should also be experimenta- 
tion along the lines of creative education in our 
Rural schools. Education is not a local problem. 
a, child has a right to a full opportunity in 
ife. 


AN ECHO 


From all appearances the far-famed “Baker 
Bill” which was to revolutionize education in Al- 
berta has been* allowed to fall into innocuous 
desuetude. Mr. Baker was to the front this week 
with a re-drafted School Act, but it contains not 
a vestige of the debateable clauses of his cele- 


brated Bill, although he promised or prophesied 
that, sooner. or later, there would have to be a 
move in the direction of larger administrative 
units. 

The Observer is profoundly disappointed in this 
consolidated and amended School Act which the 
Legislature approved unanimously on second read- 
ing. We cannot help but feel that the members 
of the House are not properly informed on mat- 
ters, although Heaven knows, we have tried to 
make things clear from time to time. 

The new Bill is largely a recapitulation of the 
old School Act, which itself continued the now 
antiquated provisions of the Territorial School 
Ordinance. It is true, though, that the new Bill 
does clarify and straighten out some contradictory 
provisions of The School Act and brings it, as a 
whole, into better line with the Municipal District 
Act, the Town Act and other Acts interrelated as 
to taxation. 

The rural high school still remains the solu- 
tion of the problem of education of the rural 
school students. No attempt is made in the Bill to 
create educational centres save by way of the rural 
high school. Village, town and city schools, which 
have borne the brunt of secondary education for 
years past, can continue to do so, if they like—it 
appears to be a matter of indifference to the gov- 
ernment. 

- No change is made in the amounts legally 
chargeable for high school fees, in Grades IX, X, 
XI and XII. Nor are any provisions made for en- 
forcing collection of such fees. 

To our mind, now that all municipal districts 
are listed as “collecting districts’ the Minister 
missed a first-class opportunity to make a start 
towards establishing educational centres. ; 

As an instance the Municipal District of Norma 
supplies quite a number of high school students in 
Vegreville. Offhand, we do not know just how 
many, but probably a dozen. Would it not have 
been possible to have made the Municipal District 
of Norma responsible for statutory and tuition fees 
of these pupils? The fees have to be paid some- 
how and it comes out of the Municipal District of 
Norma in the long run. By leaving the statutory 
fees as they now stand and imposing a tuition fee 
in addition, not to exceed a specified amount, say 
$30 or $40 per year per pupil, the secondary edu- 
cational problems of all pupils within that Munici- 
pal District are instantly solved. Taxation for sec- 
ondary education of such pupils should be spread 
over the whole Municipal District and not applied 
to the particular schools from which these pupils 
may chance to come. 

Something along this line has been urged on 
the Minister for years past by the Observer and 
others, but to no avail. But it is surely a fair 
method of solution. It places the responsibility 
squarely where it belongs, relieves many rural 
schools of a difficult problem, provides for the ade- 
quate education of deserving pupils and gives the 
town school district a responsible body with which 
to deal, namely, the council of the Municipal Dis- 
trict of Norma. . 

_ However, it is wasting space and time to pro- 
pose anything of this kind and it would be as much 
as Mr. Baker’s job is worth for him to bring it 
before the Legislature.—Vegreville Observer. 
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Goral News 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


A meeting of the Fort Saskatchewan A.T.A.’ 
Local was held at Fort Saskatchewan, on Thursday, 
February 26th, under the presidency of Mr. 
Anderson. 


The evening was devoted to a discussion of reso- 
lutions for the forthcoming Annual General Meet- 
ing. Three resolutions were finally decided upon— 
two dealing with the certification of teachers, and 
the a with books supplied by the School Book 
Branch. 


Upon the conclusion of the discussion, the mem- 
bers enjoyed the hospitality of Miss West and Mr. 
Anderson. 

The next meeting is to be held on March 26th, at 
Deep Creek. 


WILLINGDON 


The first annual banquet of the Willingdon 
Teachers’ Local was held at the Willingdon Hotel, on 
Friday, February 20th. Forty-two teachers and 
guests were present. Due to a misunderstanding in 
date the representative of the A.T.A. did not honor 
us with his presence. 

Mr. H. Kostash, President of the Local, gave an 
interesting speech, dealing with the activities, aims 
and purpose of the A.T.A. as a whole. In his care- 
fully prepared speech he showed and emphasized 
the need for the Alliance, in order to strengthen and 
raise the standard of teaching. Other speakers of 
the evening were Mayor Shavchook, Mr. Serbu, Mr. 
Pedruchney, Mr. McNut and Mrs. Otkins. 

After the banquet all withdrew to the school 
hall, where a pleasant evening’s entertainment of 
dancing followed. The Bluebird Orchestra supplied 
the music, and dancing lasted until the early hours 
of the morning. The function furnished a splendid 
opportunity for all members and outside people to 
get acquainted and enjoy a sociable time together. 


COLEMAN 


A meeting of the Coleman branch of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance was held February 10th, at which 
sixteen members were present. 


The following business was dealt with: 


1. A levy of twenty-five cents was to be exacted 
from every member. 

2. That meetings would be held on the second 
Tuesday of every month, the next meeting to be held 
on March 11th. 

3. The movement begun towards a Crow’s Nest 
Pass Local was furthered by the nomination of two 
delegates, namely, Mrs. Clifford and Miss E. Hay- 
som, to meet delegates at Belleview, of Hillcrest and 
Belleview. 

4. It was decided that members should submit 
questions to the secretary of difficulties in school 
administration, and that these should give rise to 
discussion at the next meeting. 

5. A committee of the following: Miss V. Mac- 
Donald, Miss M. Dunlop, Miss M. Houston and Miss 
A. Yuill, was appointed to arrange for the publica- 
tion in the local newspaper of material bearing on 
Educational Week. 
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CALGARY 


The February meeting of the Calgary Public 
School Men’s Local of the A.T.A. was held in the 
Y.M.C.A. on February 24th, at 7 o’clock. 

President G. H. Lunn presided. 


A report was given by M. W. Brock, on Alberta 
School Week. Numerous. speeches and press 
articles were contributed by our Local, making 
Alberta School Week quite successful locally. 

It was decided to carry on an intensive campaign 
for membership. 

No resolutions were submitted, but one nomina- 
tion was made for the Provincial Executive, that of 
M. W. Brock for Vice-president. 


ok * * ok * 

Friends of Capt. H. C. Flood, cadet instructor, 
were grieved to learn of the death of Mrs. Flood, on 
February 26th. The funeral was held on Monday, 
March 2nd, when many teachers attended. 





The Schoolmen’s Association held a luncheon 
meeting in the Tapestry Room of the “Bay” on 
Saturday, March 7th. 

W. Irwin and F. G. Buchanan were the speakers. 
A very good attendance of members was present. 


Mr. Irwin gave an excellent summary of his 
findings during a year spent in Chicago, studying 
Art. This, however, proved too deep for most of 
his audience. 

Mr. Buchanan spoke on the development of edu- 
cational institutions since the founding of the Pub- 
lic School system in Ontario, under Dr. Egerton 
Ryerson. He pointed out that our system of today 
was somewhat lacking in so far as it did not meet 
the needs of all the people. 





The Calgary Public School Local held its monthly 
meeting March 11th, at 8 o’clock, in the recep- 
tion room of the Tea-Kettle Inn. There were more 
than a hundred members present, and Miss Bertha 
Fraser ably presided over the meeting. The Mem- 
bership Committee announced that a list of paid- 
up members for the business year beginning Jan. 
1st, 1931, would appear in the April issue of The 
A.T.A. Magazine. We hope to have a complete list 
by the end of the month. 


Mr. F. G. Buchanan, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, gave a most thoughtful and interesting dis- 
course on the suitability of education to its par- 
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ticular generation. The educational system in- 
augurated by Dr. Egerton Ryerson, in Ontario, last 
century, filled the needs of that pioneer day. Home 
influence was very strong and the primitive activi- 
ties and interests of the youth were of necessity 
centered there. Most education was intensely practi- 
cal and formal education embraced little more than 
the three R’s. Today, however, life has grown so 
complex, mechanical and diversified, that most of 
the interests of the child lie outside the home. Con- 
sequently our educational system must be modified 
and enlarged to meet the varied demands of the 
modern day. The question arises: ‘How has it done 
this? Technical High Schools exemplify the effort to 
meet present needs for the adolescent, but it would 
seem that further provision must eventually be 
made to adequately provide for the younger child. 

A most hearty vote of thanks was tendered the 
speaker. 


SCHOOL WEEK ACTIVITIES IN THE LOCALS 
CALGARY 


A joint committee representing the three Locals 
was appointed in November. This committee held 
weekly meetings and arranged all the details of tie 
observance of the week in Calgary. 


Correspondence was entered into with some 
fourteen organizations, including Board of Trade, 
Service Clubs, Ministerial Associations, Parent- 
Teacher Federation, and School Board, calling their 
attention to the purposes of the week and inviting 
their co-operation. 


Conferences were held with the editors of the 
Calgary Daily Herald and the Calgary Albertan, 
at which interchange of suggestions were made and 
discussed regarding various lines of newspaper 
publicity, which might further the aims of the week. 
The hearty thanks of the committee are due these 
editors, Mr. C. A. Hayden, of the Herald, and Mr. G. 
E. Leighton, of the Albertan, for their friendly co- 
operation in the matter. 


The newspaper publicity for the week took the 
form of editorial comment, educational news items, 
articles by local teachers on educational topics, and 
interviews with prominent educationists on matters 
in which they are particularly interested. 


On Sunday, February 15th, addresses on suit- 
able educational subjects were given in a number of 
the churches, either by the regular minister or by a 
teacher speaker invited for the occasion. 


Addresses on appropriate topics were given at 
luncheons or other meetings held by a number of 
cervine clubs and other organizations during the 
week. 


The committee in charge of these arrangements 
was as follows: Mr. M. W. Brock (convener), 
Mount Royal School; Mr. R. D. Webb, Commercial 
High School; Mr. H. G. Beacom, Crescent Heights 
High School; Mr. K. B. Meiklejohn, King George 
School; Miss K. Clarke, Riverside School; Miss M. 
A. Rath, Glengarry School; Mr. F. Speakman, Vic- 
toria School. 

The thanks of the committee are due to the fol- 
lowing: Newspaper co-operation—Mr. C. A. Hay- 
den, Editor, Calgary Daily Herald; Mr. G. E. 
Leighton, Editor, Calgary Daily Albertan. Articles 
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for newspaper publicity—Miss M. C. Giles, Miss 
R. J. Coutts, Miss Z. M. Lathwell, Miss M. C. Moir, 
Mr. E. J. Thorlakson, Mr. J. D. Ferguson, Mr. M. 
L. Watts, Mr. T. F. Beresford, Mr. Rh. B. Forsythe, 
Mr. H. G. Beacom, Mr. J. W. Verge, Mr. E. 8S. Mac- 
Gregor, Mr. J. C. Ewing, Mr. C. R. Sinclair, Mr. 
R. M. Peattie, Mr. D. Norton. Addresses in 
churches, service clubs, etc.—Dr. C. Sansom, Mr. 
Geo. Cromie, Mr. H. E. Panabaker, Mr. J. T. North, 
Rev. G. A. Dickson, Knox United Church; Mr. E. 8. 
MacGregor, Mr. E. J. Thorlakson, Dr. A. M. Scott, 
Superintendent of High Schools; Dr. E. W. Coffin, 
Mr. J. H. Ross, Mr. F. Speakman, Mr. F. Parker. 
Interviews in daily press—Dr. A. M. Scott, Super- 
intendent of High Schools; Mr. D. C. Bayne, Secre- 
tary Calgary School Board; Mr. F. G. Buchanan, 
Superintendent of Public Schools; Dr. G. W. Kerby, 
Mr. F. E. Spooner, Mrs. N. Hindsley, Miss A. 
Turner, U.F.A. Offices; Dr. E. W. Coffin, Mr. J. 
McAra, Dr. A. B. Singleton, Dr. G. Oakley, Medical 
Superintendent Calgary School Board; Mr. D. C. 
Sinclair, Capt. W. H. Edwards, Dr. J. M. Hutchin- 
son, Mrs. Nellie McClung, Mr. T. E. A. Stanley, Dr. 
W. G. Carpenter, Mr. J. H. Ross, Mr. R. D. Webb, 
and Mr. F. D. Weir. 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation 
of the excellent articles compiled by the Central 
Publicity Committee, and made available for refer- 
ence in the preparation of local addresses and 
articles. It was also felt that more material might 
well have been furnished directly to the leading 
dailies of the province by the central office in the 
way of Alberta School Week messages from pro- 
vincial educational authorities, Alliance leaders, 
etc. 


MAGRATH 


The Local Teachers’ Alliance arranged the pro- 
gram for Alberta School Week in Magrath. The 
ministers, bishops, newspaper men, teachers, par- 
ents and children co-operated splendidly in making 
this activity a big success. 


On Sunday evening special educational services 
were held in the three churches of the town. Rev. 
J. A. Claxton addressed the United Church; L. L. 
Pack the Second Ward L.D.S., and M. King the 
First Ward L.D.S. All three men gave interesting 
and educational talks upon the aims and values of 
education. The school children furnished short 
talks, readings and musicals at these services. 


On Thursday, February 19th, the high school 
students presented a sp-cial program. Ex-Mayor 
Fletcher addressed the students. A number of par- 
ents and prominent citizens were present. 


The Magrath Times and Lethbridge Herald 
assisted us in advertising the various meetings. 


On the whole we believe that the week has been 
a very successful and profitable one. Our only hope 
is that it has been of some value to the people of 
our community. 


MACLEOD 


On Sunday evening, February 15th, Rev. Alex. 
Ferguson, M.A., took as his topic “Education.” The 
next Sunday evening, Rev. J. F. Knight, M.A., B.D., 
spoke on “Education in the Home, the Church, and 
the School.” 
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Miss Stewart, of the high school staff, read a 
very interesting paper entitled “New Trends of 
Education,” at the Fertnightly Club. 

Mr. McKay, Principal of the High School, ad- 
dressed the Women’s Institute on the subject 
“Mental Hygiene.” 


RAYMOND 


The monthly meeting of the Raymond A.T.A. 
Local was held February 19th, in the Raymond 
public school. Observations were made of the report 
in The A.T.A. Magazine giving the general opinions 
in the province re Readers’ Questionnaire. Reports 
on “Alberta School Week” program were given as 
follows: Talks were given in the three churches by 
teverend Stevenson, Mr. M. T. King and Mr. L. L. 
Pack, concerning educational problems. Mr. Pack, 
chairman of the School Board, also spoke to the 
high school pupils. Mr. Karl Williams, teacher at 
Welling, and S. l. May, editor of Raymond Recorder, 
also discussed Education. 

President O. J. Hicken gave a brief report of 
Mr. Pack’s talk. The teachers voted that we ask 
him to address us at our next meeting. The Pension 
Scheme was mentioned, but postponed for future 
discussion. Mr. Hicken read the Code of Pro- 
fessional Etiquette. Teachers observed display 
work of Grades IV, V, VI. Meeting adjourned. 
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Enitorial 





REASONS WHY NOT 


T is cheering indeed to read the pronouncements 
of those speaking on behalf of school trustees 
throughout the West, relative to the question of 
salary “cuts.”’ The appeal of President T. O. King 
of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association, appear- 
ing in this month’s issue of the Trustees’ section, is 
as welcome as it is timely. The excerpt from The 
School Trustee, the official organ of the Saskatche- 
wan Trustees’ Association, is equally welcome and 
significant of the fact that the leaders of the trustee 
organization movement are endeavoring to drive 
home the idea that the best way to safeguard and 
advance the cause of the school and child is to main- 
tain and raise the status of the teachers—that by so 
doing they are elevating the standard and quality 
of the educational system. 


The best of the school trustees are the most 
stalwart advocates of the welfare of the teachers, 
and the stronger the trustees’ organizations become 
the more will leadership assert itself amongst 
trustees, for the good of everybody concerned. 
The test, The School Trustee suggests, that should 
be applied to the salary question at the present time, 
would result in the conclusion being arrived at that, 
all other factors, whether moral or economic, brought 
to bear upon the situation, do not justify endanger- 
ing the welfare of education by taking a “slash” at 
the teachers’ status and standard of living. The 
editorial abovementioned fortifies strongly the case 
put by the teachers, namely: 


Teachers’ salaries are paid for consistent uniform 
services from year to year and they should not fluctuate 
according to business or economic conditions. Good 
times do not yield bonuses for teachers, so bad times 
should not bring reduction. Continuous education for 
all children is essential and governments should guar- 
antee costs. 


The School Trustee puts it this way: 


It is natural that with wheat prices far below the 
cost of production, the question of reducing educa- 
tional costs would receive attention, as they form a 
large part of the tax burden. In our opinion the fol- 
lowing points should be decided before teachers’ salar- 
ies should be reduced: 


(1) Is the salary higher than that of other teach- 
ers with similar qualifications and experience, or, is 
it higher than workers in other occupations requiring 
similar ability and training? 

(2) Is the present period of depression with re- 
duced returns permanent? 


If the above questions must be answered in the 
negative there should be no reduction in salaries. 

It is vitally important to the cause of education 
that our standard of teachers is maintained and our 
whole effort should be toward raising the present 
standard. 


At the present time we have an over-supply of 
teachers, but we do not have an over-supply of well- 
qualified teachers. We must be careful to take no 
step that will force the good teachers out of the 
teaching profession and leave us with those who are 
inferior. Our first consideration must be the welfare 
of the boys and girls. 
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Although the returns of all those dependent on 
the agricultural industry have been reduced, yet 
that reduction has not applied all along the line. For 
instance, charges of doctors, dentists, and other pro- 
fessional men have not changed and there is no sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of manufactured goods. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


yen Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
its “Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 
1929,” covering ordinary schools under public con- 
trol, technical schools, teacher-training institutions, 
Universities and Colleges, Indian education, private 
schools, and miscellaneous organizations directly 
connected with the work of these institutions. 

The report shows a total enrolment of 2,387,057, 
an increase of 45,000 over the preceding year. Each 
of the abovementioned groups shared in the in- 
crease, although it was most pronounced in the High 
School grades of ordinary schools, in Technical 
Schools, and in Universities and Colleges, thus con- 
tinuing to increase the proportion of students in 
advanced grades evident in preceding years. The 
age-grade tables for publicly-controlled schools in 
seven of the provinces show, in addition, that the 
higher grades continue to be reached at an earlier 
age, the average (median) age of students in the 
last year of high school being almost one-half of a 
year less than five years ago. 

The number of teachers employed in ordinary 
schools under public control was 65,305. Adding to 
these the teachers and professors in other types of 
educational institutions brings the total to over 
81,000. The attendance at full-time teacher-training 
courses in Normal Schools and Universities during 
the year was 10,392. 

Expenditure on schools under public control, ex- 
cluding publicly-controlled Universities and Col- 
leges, but including Indian Schools, was $132,874,- 
000. Adding $15,842,000 for Universities and Col- 
leges, and $4,975,000 (partly estimated) for private 
schools, gives a total outlay of $153,691,000. 

Teachers, trustees and others directly interested 
in education may obtain copies of the Report on ap- 
plication to the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

Through the courtesy of the Education Statistics 
Branch, copies of the Survey have been mailed to 






pooled. 


and solution. 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


of the 


Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. 


Will be held in McDougall United Church, Edmonton 
First Session, April 6th, 1931, at 2 o’clock p.m. 


EVERY Local should send one or more delegates to this meeting. Delegates’ expenses are 
Matters of fundamental importance to every teacher in Alberta will come up for discussion 


You do your bit. Don’t leave George to do it! 
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Local Secretaries of the A.T.A. A limited number 
of copies will be available in the near future at the 
A.T.A. office upon request. 


C.T.F. VICE-PRESIDENT HONORED 
Congratulations and Regrets 








DR. A. S. MCFARLANE 


News has been received that Dr. A. S. McFar- 
lane, LI.B., Vice-President of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, has recently been appointed the 
Chief Superintendent of Education for the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. This recognition of educa- 
tional leadership and ability means, however, that 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation loses its able 
and distinguished Vice-President, Dr. McFarlane 
considering himself compelled under the circum- 
stances to tender his resignation to the Executive 
of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. The Feder- 
ation was anticipating with pleasure Dr. McFar- 
lane’s taking an active part in the deliberations 
of the next conference, to be held in Fredericton, 
N.B., next July. Nevertheless, Dr. McFarlane will 
have the splendid opportunity he looks forward to 
of renewing old acquaintances and making new 
when he officially welcomes the Federation to New 
Brunswick next summer. Our pleasure at the pro- 
motion and recognition given to Dr. McFarlane 
overrules our regret at losing from the active 
ranks a worthy and enthusiastic worker. 
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Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 


Miss R. J. Coutts 





Sidelights on the National Educational Association 


HE 61st Annual Convention of the Department 

of Superintendents of the National Educa- 
tional Association met recently in the City of De- 
troit. Here some ten thousand educators met to dis- 
cuss policies affecting the educational welfare of 
27,000,000 American children. 


We notice that several of these problems are very 
much akin to our own. For instance: 

(1) How to maintain, and if possible, advance 
existing standards of education in spite of the pre- 
vailing economic depression. 

(2) Whether the apt pupil should have an ex- 
press ticket for his ride through the school or 
should take up additional studies while he waits 
for his classmates to catch up. 

(3) What is the best solution for the present 
over-supply of teachers? Ten years ago America 
was facing a teacher shortage. Today there is an 
increasing surplus. The seriousness of this situa- 
tion led to the appointment of a commission under 
the chairmanship of Dr. W. C. Bagley of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the conditions out of which the situation 
developed and to determine the best methods for 
dealing with it. 

Apropos of this are the recent changes intro- 
duced by the Legislature of British Columbia, in- 
tended to raise the status of the teaching profession. 
The number of teachers in training at the provincial 
Normal Schools is to be limited to provincial re- 
quirements. The necessary quota will be drawn 
from first class students and second class students 
with the highest academic qualifications. It is an- 
ticipated that in a short time the quota can be filled 
entirely with students of first class standing. 

(4) The problem of integrating the school cur- 
riculum with the ever-changing environment outside 
the school. This was dealt with by Dr. Goodwin 
Watson, a representative of the left wing of Ameri- 
can educational thought, which expresses itself in 
the Progressive Educational Association. Dr. Wat- 
son proposed a new kind of High School in which 
boys and girls do not study “subjects” but learn 
through work built on seven main trunk lines of 
normal life experience. 

On the assumption that High School work should 
be closely related to the natural reaction of the stu- 
dent to his environment, helping him at every point 
to evaluate experience and fit him to live in a ranidlv 
changing world, Dr.. Watson would prescribe a 
course of study: (a) In health, which wonld in- 
clude such investigations as “what kind of phvsical 
activity is appropriate for an urban civilization.” etc. 
(b) Personal relations: “earning to see ourselves as 
others see us and if necessary doing something ef- 
fective about it.” (c) Vocations: Here the student 
should be investigating and discussing among other 
things. auestions like: “What makes workers 
happy ?” “Why men are fired?” etc. (d) Money and 


goods would include a sound study and practical in- 
vestigation of the ideas back of investing and spend- 
ing—insurance, etc. (e) Social order: This would in- 
vestigate the worth of monopolies, the value of prop- 
aganda, etc. (f) Recreation: Under this he would 
include hobbies, reading for pleasure, games, music, 
etc. (g) Interpretation of the Universe. This would 
include nature study, the poetical interpretation of 
life, ete. 

For those intending to enter the University a 
short term of intensive coaching would be sufficient 
to meet examination requirements. 

Dr. Watson contends that his plan would throw 
over very little of the subject material at present in 
the curriculum. It would rather revalue and re- 
organize it with emphasis upon actual living. 

(5) The problem of giving to the study of world 
history the prominence which existing conditions 
warrant: This problem found a doughtv champion 
in Dr. F. F. Fling, a member of the Presidential 
Party to the Peace Conference of 1919, and at 
present Professor of European History at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. He criticized America’s atti- 
tude before and since the war as due to the lack 
of a true world consciousness and claimed that the 
only way to remove this impediment to her fulfilling 
the great service to humanity which the present op- 
portunity affords, is to develop in the rising genera- 
tion a clear understanding of the role she should 
play in international adjustments. This could best 
be secured by providing a course in world history. 
Unfortunately the crying need of the hour is for a 
text book that would present this subject in a way so 
as to give the student the world vision that is es- 
sential to an understanding of present day interna- 
tional problems. 


Latin America 


Several recent events have centred attention 
upon Latin America. The first of these was the wave 
of political revolutions which swept over the coun- 
try from the uplands of the Andes to the plains of 
Argentine, reminding one of the vear 1848 in Euro- 
pean history, when a corresponding outbreak swent 
over western and central Europe as a protest to the 
reactionary policies of Metternich. 


While charges of maladministration in one form 
or another were brought against the chief executive, 
it was the prevailing economic depression that pre- 
cipitated the crisis. 

The important part taken by the Universitv stu- 
dents is not so survrising when we remember that 
here as in some European countries the students 
regard politics as an extra curricular interest and 
conseouently have very definitely formulated pnoli- 
cies of their own. It was not surprising that thev 
should line un with the forces struggling for more 
comnvetent administration. 


The recent revolutions are to be distinguished 
from earlier ones in that they were much more na- 


‘tional both in geographical extent and in the scope 
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of the interests involved. From the charges brought 
against the deposed administration it is evident that 
the acceptable president must be national in outlook, 
sound in economic principles, tactful but-—firm in 
international diplomacy, all of which indicate that 


the motive power behind the revolutions was an. 


effort to nationalize and purify the government. 

A second event, in a sense a sequel to the first, 
was the visit to Latin America of Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, in his capacity as the League of Nations rep- 
resentative. It was advantageous that he should 
have a first-hand knowledge of existing conditions 
in these countries. Upon his return he reported that 
the rumor regarding the retirement of Chile from 
the League was unfounded; that the non-members, 
particularly Argentine, showed a re-awakening in- 
terest in the League; that Latin America was keenly 
interested in the proposed federation of European 
countries from the standpoint of how it might affect 
their own economic conditions. 

Sir Eric took advantage of this interest to 
emphasize the interdependence of world economic 
problems and the necessity of endeavoring to solve 
them on an international plane. He also assured 
them that the European federation, placed as it 
would be, within the framework of the League of 
Nations, could not adversely affect overseas in- 
terests. 

He was also impressed with the fact that it was 
‘wrong to consider Latin America as a unit, because 
there is a great diversity of political, social and 
economic interests between the various countries 
and each has its own problems. This fact must be 
kept in mind if the best possible co-operation is to 
be established between Latin America and the 
League. 

A third event is the present goodwill visit of 
the Royal Princes as ambassadors of Great Britain. 
The outstanding activitv participated in so far was 
the opening of the British Trade Exposition in 
Buenos Aires, March 14th. 

This exposition is the vreatest British trade 
show ever held outside the Empire and represents 
the climax of Britain’s effort to recanture first place 
in Argentine’s foreign trade. A display of $20.- 
000,000 worth of British soods has been assembled 
to win back to Britain the Argentine trade su- 
premacy which she lost to the United States during 
the war. Canada is revresented at the Exposition 
hy Sir George Perley, for the Government, and Col. 
J. H. Woods for the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

In his inaugural speech the Prince emphasized 
the new and more aggressive commercial policy of 


AMERICAN DAIRY LUNCH 


Our pleasure is to give satisfaction 


FRIGIDAIRE 


The last word in electric refrigeration 
We take pride in serving the finest of foods 


The daily menu is varied and appetizing, GENER- 
OUS in quantity, MODERATE in price 


Jasper Avenue and 102 Street 


EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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British industrialists and expressed a hope that the 
exhibition would do much to strengthen commercial 
relations between the Republics and the British 
Commonwealth. 


International News 

A development of major importance during the 
past month was the establishing of an “entente 
cordiale” between France and Italy upon the intri- 
cate problem of naval disarmament. The chief credit 
for this appears to be due to Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Foreign Minister in the Labor Government, who 
acted as intermediary. As a consequence the 
Mediterranean is now made to harmonize with the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

One of the by-products of the recent settlement 
will be to enhance the prestige of the Labor Govern- 
ment facing a general election, for in the opinion of 
many, the agreement equals in importance the 
Locarno Treaty. 

It is thought that this agreement, by removing 
many irksome details which have ruffled the rela- 
tions between France and Italy in recent years, will 
prove of invaluable worth in preparing the way for 
the first general conference on the reduction and 
limitation of armaments, which is to open February, 
1932, at Geneva. Moreover,.with harmony estab- 
lished on the naval question, the powers may now 
proceed to the even more difficult task of land and 
air disarmament. 

Much will be expected from the forthcoming 
conference. but commensurate results can be real- 
ized only if in the intervening time public opinion 
becomes so crystallized that delegates to the confer- 
ence can demand a limitation of armaments as a 
public mandate. 

A further consolidation of the League’s peace 
programme was effected when the Labor Govern- 
ment of Great Britain recently implemented the 


- Kellog Pact by ratifying the General Act for con- 


ciliation by arbitration and judicial settlement. 
The General Act is the most far-reaching of all 
the treaties providing for the organization of peace- 
making machinery. Six nations have already fully 
subscribed to the provisions of the Act and a num- 
ber of others have it under consideration at present. 
The delay on the part of Great Britain was neces- 
sitated by her wish to have the consent and hearty 
co-operation of the Overseas Dominions. After the 
discussion of the Imperial Conference and the ex- 
change of notes between the governments of the 
British Commonwealth it was announced that all 
emphatically favored immediate accession to the 
Act, which has now received parliamentary sanction. 











TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 
When attending the Convention stay at 
The Roseberry Temperance 
’Phone 10142 105th St., 
21297 BLOT EL “vince: 

Running Water — Steam Heated 
Easy distance to Convention Hall 


| Noe CDC ana = Up 











Also Rates for the Week 
Recommended by Alberta Prohibition Assn. 
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OUTLINES FOR MAY 


Outlines for Grades I. to VII. Inclusive, by Courtesy of the 
Calgary School Board 


Suggested Outline for Average Class 
GRADE I.— 
READING 
As many supplementary readers as possible, 
smooth, easy reading with natural expression. 
PHONICS 
Review, by families where possible. 
Speed in recognition, list of words used with this in view. 
Names of letters. 


Aim at 


LANGUAGE 


Oral Language Lessons—Aim—Expression in a compound 
sentence, i.e., Play game of ‘“‘Because’’: 
Teacher—“I was late for school today because—————_”’ 
(child supplies). Child—-Repeats whole sentence. 
Teacher—See if you can give me a big story with “be- 
cause.” Use “if” similarly. 
Note: In “because” game, cause is last; in “if” game, 
condition is first. 
Talks—(1), (2) and (3)—as in April Outline. (4) Japan- 
ese or Chinese life and customs. 


Games—“I went,” “I have been.” 
Pictures—Japanese children. See Art Course. 


Stories—Lion and Mouse; Cherry Tree Children; Joseph and 
His Coat; Nature Stories (Burgess Books), 


Written Work—Written sentences about suggested topics. 
Original sentences. 


MEMORIZATION 
What is Pink; Boats Sai] on the Rivers. 


ARITHMETIC 


Finish combinations and separations. 

Review recognition of families. 

Oral work in addition in the higher decades, 43+-4, 53+- 
4; column addition. 

Writing number names. 

Oral use of % and %. Oral problems involving the use 
of these fractions, as well as simple applications of all 
pupils’ number knowledge. 


HYGIENE 
Exercise and Play—Play outdoors for health. Import- 
ance of fresh air. Be good sports. 
Socia] Hygiene—Very good suggestions will be found in 
the Course of Studies. 


NATURE STUDY 


The unfolding of buds on twigs placed in water in class- 
room—Balm of Gilead, Poplar, Manitoba Maple; early spring 
flowers, as Pasque Flower, Coltsfoot, Violet and Buckbean. 

The young birds and how they quickly learn to take care 
of themselves. 

The aquarium containing some plant life to keep water 
sweet—tadpoles, caddis larvae; observations on life in the 
aquarium, and in sloughs out of doors. 

A jar containing wrigglers, changing into mosquitoes. 


WRITING 
Teach capitals: C, M, N. 
GRADE II.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
(a) Reading—(1) The Months; (2) The Raindrop; (3) Over 
in the Meadow; (4) The Rainbow Bridge; (5) The Two 
Kittens; (6) Supplementary Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) The Daisies; (2) 
The Brown Thrush; (3) Marching Song. 
(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Daniel in the Den of Lions; 
(2) Queen Victoria. 


COMPOSITION 
Oral Topics— 
(a) Our Garden; Our Early Flowers; Arbor Day; May Day. 


[J OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





We 


(b) Teach can’t, won’t, don’t, wouldn’t, couldn’t, shouldn’t. 
Review correct form of could have, have to, and 
ought to. 


(c) Teach Opposites: big, little; hot, cold; long, short; 
white, black; good, bad; light, dark; night, day; clean, 
dirty; soft, hard; back, front, etc. 


ARITHMETIC 








May and June— 
_ Complete review of all work, stressing points found 

difficult by the class. 

Three-column addition may be taught. (The adding of 
money lends variety). 

Frequent use of simple problems requiring a written 
statement as answer is advisable. 

bd to increase the speed in adding in so far as this is 
possible without detracting from the accuracy, 


When reviewing 4% teach % of 12 (in connection with 
% of a foot and % of a dozen), % of 60 (in connection 
with % of an hour), % of 100 (in connection with % of a 
dollar). Leave % of other numbers to be taught in Grade 
III (in connection with 4 times table). 


NATURE STUDY 
Animals—Beaver and coyote, 


Plants—Change in color of trees. Dandelion, Buffalo Bean, 
Violets, Shooting Stars. 


Birds—Wood Peckers—Red-headed, Downy, Flicker. Black- 
birds—Red-winged Blackbird. Meadow Lark. Swallows 
—Barn Swallow, Bank Swallow. 


CITIZENSHIP 


First Week—Longer evenings—outdoor play. Special 
talks. on safety first. Need of policeman—reasons for obey- 


Reeves’ New 
“Spectrum” Colours 


A new range of twelve SPECTRUM Colours, 
carefully balanced, related, and standardized, 
are now available for school use. This range 
greatly simplifies the teaching of colour 
theory, and attainment of harmonious colour 
effects. 


_ Sets of these colours, with brush, in a 
japanned tin box, retail at 50 cents each. 





A sample box will be sent free to Art 
Teachers on receipt of request, giving school 
address. 


Reeves’ Tempera Poster Colours 
are also made in the new Spectrum range, 
and supplied in 1 oz., 2 oz., 8 oz., and 16 oz. 
jars. 





45 Simcoe St. TORONTO 2 
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Teachers Attending the Edmonton Convention Will Find 
Johnstone Walker Splendidly Prepared to Meet 
Their Easter Fashion Needs 


New Tailored Suits for Easter 
Of Navy Blue Tricotine and Novelty Flecked Tweeds 
In Several Distinctively Smart Styles 


$25 and $35 


Fashion running true to form, once again sponsors suits for 

those who wish to be trimly “tailored.” 
The acme of perfection has been reached in these new models for 
Easter wear. They are tailored of fine all-wool navy blue Tricotine and 
novelty-flecked all-wool tweed in grey, green, brown, navy or black, in 
single-breasted models with closely spaced button fastening, also double- 
breasted models fastening with two buttons. Single-breasted models 
have slightly cut-away and square coat corners. 

Some have detachable white pique vestees and cuffs. Skirts are slightly 

flared or pleated. Beautifully lined with silk Canton crepe. Sizes 14 to 42. 

Priced at $25.00 and $35.00 


New Knitted Suits, Three-Piece Styles 


For Sports, Varsity and Business Wear 


Such smartly styled suits 

as these possessing as they 

do, the season’s most dis- 

tinctive style features, 

and shown in so many 

different wools, stitches 

and shades, and combina- 

tions of shades are sure 

to make an irresistible ap- 

peal to sports - loving 

women and varsity and 

business girls. 
ar come in = all 
wool yarns in ain 
novelty and thn». Charge Accounts 
knit effects in three- Solicited 
piece styles. Some have ° 
a Cardigan jacket, a Enquire 
— ‘ ont as stin g General Offices 
sleeveless pull-over, an a . 
a matching skirt in Sr Floor 
tweed effect. } 

Shown in GUARDSMAN BLUE, CHOCOLATE, PURPLE, MEADOWLARK, NAVY 

AND BLACK. Sizes 16 to 44. 

Priced at 


Smartly Tailored New Spring Coats 
Of Plain and Novelty Tweeds, $25 


We searched Eastern markets for months before we finally succeeded 
in securing such smartly tailored coats as these now being offered at 
$25.00. 
They are of plain and novelty tweeds, etc,, in tones of grey, fawn, 
brown, blue and green. Some are plain tailored, others feature 
novelty collars and scarf effects. New sleeve and cuff treatments 
also distinguish them from those of past seasons. Collar trimming 
of Lapin or Muskrat appear on some. They are beautifully finished 


in every detail and lined with silk crepe. Sizes $ 
14 to 42. Exceptional Values at 25.00 
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ing his orders. Dramatization of situations showing disorder 
resulting from non-compliance with rules and regulations. 

Sécond Week—Helping at Home Week—Helping to get 
garden ready. Preparation, planting and care of own little 
garden. Helping mother in all ways possible. 

Third Week—Outdoor Week—Review care .of boule- 
yards and public parks, especially at the growing season. 
Building of bird houses. Care of birds’ nests and eggs, etc. 
Conduct on swings, slides, etc., provided in the parks. Em- 
pire and Victoria Day celebrations. 

Fourth Week—Saving Week—Saving of coppers. Care 
of clothes. ,Cleaning shoes to help preserve leather as well 
as to aid appearance. Hanging clothes up to aid in wear 
and appearance, Saving of flowers, birds, etc. 


GRADE Il!l,— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Silent—Florence Nightingale. Library Books. 
Oral—A Nest in a Pocket. How the Indians Got the Corn. 
At the Zoo. 
Story Telling—The Golden Touch. Pandora’s Box. 
Memory—Selections from Joseph and His Brethren. The 
Wonderful Fishing of Peterkin Spray. 
Dramatization——Own Selections. 


COMPOSITION 
(a) Oral—A Trip in an Auto; A Hike; The First Dandclion; 
If I Were a Fairy; A Visit to the Zoo; What I Saw in 
Woolworth’s; Finishing a Half-told -Story. 
(b) Formal—Review there, their; here, hear; to, too, two; 
and teach sit, sat, set; rise, rose, raise; lie, lay; don’t, 
doesn’t 


(c) Vocabulary Building—General review. 
SPELLING 
_May and June—Review. 
CITIZENSHIP 


Arbor Day—Clean Up: 
(a) Yards—gardening—care of boulevards, etc. 
(b) Appreciation of Public Parks — Keeping Parks, 
streets and recreational grounds clean—-waste paper. 
(c) Empire Day—Patriotism. 
Victoria Day—Birthday. 
(d) Stories—1. The Little Acorn (Emerald Story Book), 
2. Laura Secord. 3. The Story of Proserpina. 
4. The Boy Who Discovered Spring (Emerald Story 
Book, by Ada M. Skinner). 
ARITHMETIC 
May and June— 
Review the simple operations, using every possible varicty 
in form or wording of questions. 
Problem work should form a large part of the work of 
these months, though it should be a daily part of each day’s 
work throughout the year. 


NATURE STUDY 


Encourage child to make first hand observation of habitat 
of plants, arrangement of parts of flowers. 

Pussy-willows—note flowers before leaves to facilitate 
pollenation by wind. 

See “Fly-Aways and Other Seed Travellers.” 


HYGIENE 
First Aid—Care of Cuts, Burns, Bruises, etc. 
GRADE Iv.— 
LITERATURE 


Silent Reading—The Pot of Gold; A Legend of Athleney. 

Oral Reading—Jackanapes; The First English Singer. 

Literature—The Sun in the Woods; Arachne; The Unknown 
Painter, 

Memory Work—The Clouds; Spring Song. 

Story—Orpheus and Eurydice. 


SPELLING 
Review term’s work; memory work spelling. 


ARITHMETIC 
May and June— 

Review all the work of the year and stress weak points 
when found. Familiarize the children with such terms as 
addend, sum, minuend, subtrahend, difference, multiplication, 
multiplier, multiplicand, product, divisor, dividend, quotient, 
remainder, without definitions of these forms. 

GEOGRAPHY 


May and June— 
Detailed study of:. Pineapples, olives. General Review 
of the year’s work. 
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CITIZENSHIP 
Self Control—In food, in speech, in thought, in action. 
Empire Day—(a) Patriotism. _(b) Loyalty—to school, to 
city, to Empire. : 
Early Days in Alberta. 
HYGIENE 
Safety First—Choosing safe place to play; crossing streets 
or railway tracks; danger from matches, bonfires, hot 
ashes; hanging wires; getting on and off street cars; care 
of a scratch, cut, bruise or burn, 


NATURE STUDY 
May and June— 

Detailed insect study as per Course of Study. 

Wild Flower Recognition—e.g., Shooting Star, Vetches, 
Bed Straw, Wild Columbine, Red Lily, Prairie Pink, Prairie 
Rose, etc. 

Garden Flower Recognition—e.g., Lilac, Poppy, Iris, 
Peony, Delphinium, Columbine, Bleeding Heart, etc. 

Perhaps one lesson per month on seasonal changes re 
occupations of people, streams, plant and animal life of 
community. 

N.B.—Teachers are warned not to confuse Recognition Study 
and Detailed Study. 


GRADE V.— 

LITERATURE 
Oral Reading—-Psalm of David. 
Memory Work—Psalm of David. 
Silent Reading—The Loss of the Brig. 
Literature—The Song of the Brook, 
Story Telling—The Flying Dutchman. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Lakes of Alberta and their value. 
From Edmonton to Peace River and Grande Prairie by 
Railway. 
C.N.R. from Calgary to Drumheller, to Camrose, to 
Edmonton. 
4. Climate—People. 
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CITIZENSHIP 
Stories of surveying for C.P.R. main line, and of the 
building of it. Stories of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police in the early days and in later times. 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Foods—1, Foods — Carbohydrates. 2. Foods — Minerals. 
3. Importance of coarse foods and water. 4. Care of 


foods. 
SPELLING 
teview term’s work. Words from other subjects. 
OTHER SUBJECTS 
Review. 
GRADE VI.— 
LITERATURE 
Torch of Life. Lochinvar. 


Memorization—Choice of: The River. Famous Men. Re-- 


cessional. 
Oral Reading—Review difficult lessons. 
Silent Reading—Pioneer’s Wife. 
Story Telling—The Cid. 


GRAMMAR 
(a) Completion of the Predicate—Suggested exercises: 
(1) Complete the predicate of sentences. 
(2) Underlining the completions of predicates, 


(b) Review. 
COMPOSITION 
May and June— 
(a) Thorough review of course. 
(b) Encourage imagination in original stories. 
NATURE STUDY 
1. Two insects: Butterflies and Moths, House-Fly, Grass- 


hopper. 
2. One spring flower: Crocus, Catkins. 


HISTORY 

Western Canada explored. Fur traders and other ad- 
venturous spirits. Rare feats of daring and endurance. 
Co-operation with the Red Man. The Indian guide indis- 
pensable. 

In exploration as in the fur trade, the White Man and the 
Red linked hands—Radisson and Groseillers, Verendrye, 
Hearne, MacKenzie and Fraser. These, on foot and by canoe 
(the Indians’ contribution), traversed the vast stretches of 
prairie, woodland and mountain—great stalwarts of our land. 
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LADIES! 


Your Shoes 
Half Soled 


NO NAILS 


NO HALF SOLE APPEAR- 
ANCE 


LAMB BROS. 
Shoemakers Since Boyhood 


10505 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON 


"Phone 22235 


All Methods from 
$7.50 


You only have to see how 
Paris perches the hat on 
the back of the head to 
know that a permanent is 
necessary for _ present 
styles. 


COUGHLIN’S 


The Capitol 
Beauty Parlors 
EDMONTON 
Dorothy Gray Cosmetics 
Ogilvie Sisters’ Scalp Treatment 








HART BROS. 


Teachers’ headquarters for 
Society Brand Clothes - Slater Fine Shoes 


Extra Special Suits at $22.50 


Mail Orders Sent On Approval 


Cor. Jasper Ave. and 99th St. Edmonton 


King Edward Cafe and Rose Room 


EDMONTON 


50c Shopper's Lunch 


Full Course 11:30 to 2:30 
It is a pleasant diversion for the man and woman 
who live at home to dine out now and then, and 
where you can bring the CHILDREN along and dine 
in delightful surroundings. 


SPECIAL FULL COURSE SUNDAY 
DINNER, 50c 
Sunday Dinner here has become quite a habit with 
some of our Patrons. 


Part of the Rose Room reserved for Banquets and 
Private Parties. 
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Safety Deposit Boxes 
For Rent, $3.00 per Year 


Buy 5% Guaranteed Trust Investment 


Receipts! 


Make Us the Executor of Your Will 


The Canada Permanent Trust Company 
10126 100th Street EDMONTON, Alberta 












KERRISON & ADAMS 


Florists 
Retail Store: 10241 Jasper Ave. ’Phone 25866 


Beautiful Easter Lilies, Roses, Carnations, 
Daffodils, Tulips, Narcissi, ete. 


Order now for your Easter requirements 
We Grow the Flowers We Sell 


Greenhouses: 10509 70 Ave. ’Phone 33007 
EDMONTON 


SPORTING GOODS 


of Every Description 
BICYCLES AND REPAIRS 


We Service All Sporting Goods 


CLEGG-CASE 


10126 101st Street Edmonton, Alta. 





Medals, Shields, Prize Cups and 
Other Trophies Made to Order 


Designs submitted for Special Events 


We specialize in Fine Engraving 


JACKSON BROS. 


Leading Jewellers 
Jackson Building, EDMONTON 


*Phone 21747 
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With equal courage and perhaps a finer, nobler spirit, 
our pioneers of today go forth finding pathways through the 
air, discovering, exploring, succoring the sick, bringing aid to 
the distressed. 

GEOGRAPHY 

South America. 

OTHER SUBJECTS 

Review. 


GRADE VII.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Literature—Review first term. 
Oral Reading—Selections from Shakespeare, 
Silent Reading—Review first term. 
Memory Work—kKew in Lilac Time. Review first term. 


GRAMMAR 
The Possessive forms—(1) With a compound noun; (2) 
With a plural proper noun; (3) With a compound subject or 
object; (4) With double possessive. 


COMPOSITION 
1. Business Letters, e.g., Application for a position. Review 
other types. 
2. Discussion of model sentences and paragraphs from 
genera] reading. 
8. Correction of Errors. See Course of Study, page 80. 
Note—The correction work should be carried on through- 
out the year. A rather interesting booklet, ‘‘The 
King’s English Drill,” by Rosamond M. Archibald, 
provides some novel exercises for this purpose. 


HISTORY 


Later Immigration and Settlement—(a) Immigrants from 
various countries, (b) The Great West—(1) Hudson’s 
Bay Company; (2) Selkirk: (3) Gold Rush of 1856, B.C.; 
(4) Confederation; (5) The C.P.R.; (6) Saskatchewan 
Rebellion; (7) Grand Trunk and Canadian Northern 


Railways. 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Review work of previous grades. Allow one week for 
each of the following systems: (a) Digestive System. (b) 
Excretory System. (c) Circulatory System. (d) Respira- 


tory System. 
GEOGRAPHY 
May 15th to End of May— 


Trade routes, ports of call, cargoes. 
SPELLING 

(a) Complete supplementary words—28. 
(b) New words from other subjects. 
GRADE VIII.— 

ARITHMETIC 
Problems in all topics of the year. 
Perfect rapid calculation. 
Find and drill on difficult procedure like Comp. Int. 


LANGUAGE 


ART 


Review principles of (a) Poster design. (b) Perspective. 
(c) Color theory. (d) Lettering. 
Finish assigned pictures. 


ALL OTHER SUBJECTS 


rrr 


See April. 


Review. 





Correspondence 





Those Clocks!—A young teacher writes, explaining that 
she has trouble with a family of children who come to school 
late, and persist in maintaining that they have the correct 
time at home and are not late. She asks us to give her in- 
structions on telling the time by the sun, so that this silly 
squabble may be settled. The best we can do is to give the 
following information, which we gathered from a teacher 
now specializing in mathematical studies at the University: 
Our clock time is really ahead of the sun; but it is not 
always ahead by the same amount. Taking the average, 
We may say that the mean clock time, when the shadow 
of a north-south fence lies directly under the fence, is 36 
minutes past noon. Understand that this is an average, and 
may be wrong by a few minutes at certain times of the 
year. But it is accurate enough to correct very gross er- 
rors in clock time... , . In any district where it is really 


difficult to correct the domestic clocks by ’phone, it is wise 
to allow as much as ten minutes’ grace before opening 
school rather than have a neighborhood row on your hands. 
If the disparity between clocks is too great and you are 
sure of your own time, try keeping the family in school 
until .it is 3:30 by their time—a perfectly reasonable pro- 
cedure which will have all the effect of punishment without 
being punishment. 

Pig Latin.—M.E.G. writes as follows: ‘Will you please 
tell me what to do? My pupils will use ‘Pig Latin.’ I can- 
not forbid it or punish them for it, for I remember the de- 
light with which I used to speak it myself.” 

Our friend’s final clause is rather unsound pedagogy. 
I also remember the delight with which I used to shoot 
pellets on an elastic, but I have no hesitation in forbidding or 
punishing such a practice in my school. However, the ques- 
tion isa valid one, and here is what we think: 

Admit at once that you cannot entirely suppress it. If 
you ban its use in the yard, it will be carried on in the 
toilets anyway. You can and should prevent the use of it 
in the classroom during school periods. If a note written 
in Pig Latin is captured, make the writer translate a para- 
graph from his reader after school. If you have no reason 
to suspect that the craze is being used to cover indecent 
conversation, you may as well let it die a natural death, 
as such things usually do in school. Your own schoolday 
memories, which we are glad to find stil] green and flourish- 
ing, should tell you whether the fad needs to be frowned 
on or just ignored. 

Geography Trips (Grade V),—Mr. C.F.C. asked some 
time ago for information as to where details of automobile 
and railroad trips can be obtained. In this T.H.D. section 
during the past two years the following trips have been 
well described: Edmonton to Athabasca, Athabasca to 
Peace River, Edmonton to Lloydminster, Edmonton to Cal- 
gary, Medicine Hat to Lake Louise, Medicine Hat to Cole- 
man. We further refer the writer to The Western Canada 
Institute, 18 Mackie Block, Calgary; also to The Institute 
of Applied Arts, 109 St., Edmonton; also to Mr. J. M. Scott, 
Normal School, Calgary, who has a good manual on middle 
grade Geography. While on this subject of Alberta Trips, 
we may say that we recently heard the views of one of our 
leading supervisory men, which views coincided rather 
closely with our own, viz.: that these trips are often treated 
too laboriously by the teacher. It is useless, not to say 
foolish, to memorize facts about every town and village 
along the route, or even to memorize their names in order. 
Only those places which are distinguished by some special 
fact should be noted. Thus on the Edmonton-Calgary trip 
it is far better to limit reference to Wetaskiwin, Ponoka, 
Lacombe, Red Deer, Olds, the changing scenery and the 
view of the Rockies—than to diffuse the energies of the 
class in learning that Leduc, Millet, Bowden, Blackfalds 
and a dozen more places are small centres of grain or 
mixed farming with elevators, stores and lumber yards. 


A PRACTICAL PROBLEM 
We acknowledge with thanks the following problem 
from Mr. C. D. Denney: Mr. H. L. Maharg, who lives in 
the Tofield district, had to make a trip through Mundare 
where there is a flour mill. To this mill he took 456 pounds 
of wheat. On his return he received 282 pounds of flour, 
21 pounds of cream of wheat, 90 pounds of bran, and 63 
pounds of shorts. The mill charged 30 cents per bushel 
for grinding the wheat. In Tofield the wheat (No. 2 North- 
ern) was worth 27 cents a bushel; flour was worth $2.50 
a ewt.; cream of wheat 48 cents per 8-pound bag; bran 90 
cents per ewt., and shorts $1.00 per cwt. 
(a) How much did Mr. Maharg gain by having his 
wheat ground for himself? : , 
(b) What price per bushel did he get for his wheat in 
this way? : 
Solution: (a) Mr. Maharg took from the mill— 
Flour, value ...VOtViOMG4A.... $7.05 
Cream of wheat, value ......... 1.26 
Bran; FeO is): <2 39 E-OI-e- 81 
eS eS IS er .63 
Total Cais. UeiAL CeIn lin: —— $9.75 
He left at the mill— 
Wheat, value). 16/0. esih .ibt. weno $2.05 
Geb: sulla MoI esl3 eared 2.28 
Hauling cost nothing; he had to 
go anyway. 
lat Nie te et farted ae A Re ——$4.33 


ii ctaeed aie nail) ait ae dan a $5.42 
(b) His net receipts on 456 pounds of wheat were $9.75 
—$2.28=$7.47. Price per bushel obtained, 98.3 
cents. 
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OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 


21st Anniversary Programme 
1931 


1. SIXTEENTH ANNUAL VISIT OF TEACHERS (55 to 59 days) 


(Including Members of the Medical Profession, the Clergy, Senior Undergraduates and recent 
Graduates.) 








Programme No. 1—Ireland, Scotland, England and France. 

Programme No. 2—England, Gibraltar, Toulon, Italy and France (including the Riviera). 
Programme No. 3—England, Gibraltar, Toulon, Naples, Egypt, Palestine and France. 
Programme No. 4—England, the Rhine, Switzerland and France. 

Programme No. 5—Motor Tour of England, Wales and Scotland. 

Programme No. 6—England, Norwegian Fjords (Northern Capitals) and France. 
Programme No. 7—Scotland, England, Norwegian Fjords (Northern Capitals) and France. 


2. EIGHTH ANNUAL VISIT OF UNDERGRADUATES (63 days) 
Scotland, Wales, England, The Rhine, Switzerland and France. 


3. FIFTH ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL IN FRENCH (55 days) 


Geneva and Paris (with holiday week in London). 


4. THIRD ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL IN ENGLISH (59 days) 
Engi District, Stratford-upon-Avon, Oxford, Malvern and London (with holiday week in 
aris). 
5. SECOND ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC (55 days) 
London, Lausanne (July 31st to August 7th, for Second Anglo-American Music Education Con- 
ference). Salzburg, Germany and Paris. 
6. SECOND ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL IN SPANISH (55-67 days) 


(In co-operation with the University of Liverpool) Santander, Spain. 


7. eh ye SUMMER SCHOOL OF FOLK DANCE AND THE DRAMA 
(55 days 


(In co-operation with the English Folk Dance Society and Sir Barry Jackson) London, Stratford- 
upon-Avon and Malvern. 


8. SECOND VISIT OF BRITISH TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONISTS TO CANADA 
Quebec to Victoria and return via the Okanagan Valley and the Great Lakes, with a shortened 
alternative itinerary in Eastern Canada for Elementary School Teachers. 


9. FIRST VISIT OF SCOTTISH UNDERGRADUATES (St. Andrew’s University) TO 
CANADA 
Quebec and Ontario. 


The estimated costs from Montreal and return vary from $400.00 to $560.00 with the exception of 
Teachers’ Tour No. 3, which is estimated at $650.00. 


SAILINGS: 
EASTBOUND WESTBOUND 
“DUCHESS OF ATHOL” June 26th “DUCHESS OF YORK” 












“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” ... June 27th “EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA August 20th 
“DUCHESS OF BEDFORD” . June 30th “EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” August 26th 
“EMPRESS OF FRANCE” July 4th “EMPRESS OF FRANCE”... September 2nd 





Arrangements can be made for Members wishing to sail on other dates or desiring 
transportation only. 


Detailed information regarding the various items of the League’s programme is 
available on application to the 


OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 


BoyD BUILDING WINNIPEG 


Koid 
vite 
my 
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Classroom Hints 





INDOOR GAMES 
All Up Relay 

The players are divided into two or more groups which 
compete against each other. The different groups line up 
in single file behind a starting’ line drawn on the ground. 
Directly in front of each team, at the opposite end of the 
running space (which should be from twenty to fifty feet 
long), are drawn two circles, each three feet in diameter, 
and placed side by side, with rims touching. In one circle 
of each pair three Indian clubs are placed. 

On a signal, number one of each file runs forward and 
with one hand only, changes the clubs from one circle to 
the other. Each club must be made to stand, and none must 
touch the outline of the circle. As soon as each player fin- 
ishes this he runs back to his file and touches the next 
player on the hand and passes off, back of the line. The 
second player should be waiting with toe on the starting line. 

The second player, on receiving the touch-off runs for- 
ward to the circles and changes the clubs back to the first 
circle, observing the same rules of procedure. Each player 
in turn does this, the file winning whose last player is first 
to dash over the starting line. 

Shuttle Relay 

The players are divided into groups of equal numbers. 
Each group is divided into two divisions which stand facing 
each other in single file, the leader of each division toeing 
the starting line. At a signal, the leader on one side runs 
forward and touches the outstretched hand of the leader 
of the line facing him. The player thus touched dashes for- 
ward in his turn and touches the first player in the file 
facing him. Each player runs only in one direction instead 
of in two, as in a single relay race. 


Blackboard Relay 

The class is seated with an even number of pupils in each 
row. A piece of crayon is given the last player in each row, 
all of whom at a given signal run forward and write on the 
board at the front of the room a word suitable to begin a 
sentence. Upon finishing the word each player returns at 
once to his seat, handing the crayon as he does so to the 
player next in front of him. This second player at once 
runs forward and writes a word after the first one, to which 
it must bear a suitable relation. In this way each player 
adds to the sentence being written by his own row, the last 
player being required to write a word that will complete the 
sentence, and to add punctuation marks. The points scored 
are 25 for speed (the first row to finish scoring the maxi- 
mum, and the others proportionately in order of finishing), 
25 for spelling, 25 for writing, and 25 for grammar, con- 
struction, capitals and punctuation. 

Circle Seat Relay 

This game starts with the players all seated and with an 
even number in each row. At a signal, the last player in 
each row runs forward on the right side of his seat, runs 
around the front desk, and returns on the left side. As 
soon as he is seated he touches the player next in front on 
the shoulder, which is a signal for this one to start. He runs 
in the same way. This is continued until the last player, 
which in this case is the one in the front seat, has circled 
his desk and has seated himself with hand upraised. The 
line wins whose front player first does this. 


Snake Relay 

This game starts with the players all standing in rows. 
At a signal, the first. player at the front of the row turns 
to his left and winds in and out amongst the players in his 
row, until he reaches the back. He then circles the last one 
and winds in and out back to his place. As soon as he is 
back in his own place the player behind him turns to his 
left and winds in and out the same way, not forgetting to 


STUART BROS. 


Men’s Clothing and Furnishings 


Agents for House of Hobberlin, Ltd. 
Suits Made to Measure from $27 up 
10310 Jasper Ave. EDMONTON 
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circle the one in front. This is continued until-each player is 
back in his place. The line wins whose last player is back 
in place first. 

—The Manitoba Teacher. 


An Easter Basket (8 steps in construction) 

1. Take medium brown or gray construction paper five 
inches square and fold into sixteen squares. Unfold. 

2. At each corner cut a slit the length of one square. 

3. Then cut three slits in each side lengthwise to first 
crease. Do not slit corner square. 

4. Cut pink, yellow, pale blue or pale green paper into 
one-third inch strips, and weave into sides, as in mats, past- 
ing ends above and below, after they have been cut evenly. 

5. Paste sides into shape of a box, which now looks 
like a woven box or basket. 

6. Fasten a handle 9 inches by one-third inch to centre 
of two sides of box. 

7. Cut white or green tissue paper into very narrow 
strips, and fill the basket half or two-thirds full, forming a 
nest in the centre, 

8. In nest place eggs made of papier maché, and colored 
blue, orange and green. 

Papier Maché—Soak bits of old newspaper in water to 
which powdered glue has been added, Stir often. When 
like putty it is ready for use. Shape into eggs and allow to 
dry. It is very light in weight and not easily broken.— 


Selected. 


FAIRYLAND 


I slipped away to fairyland 
One starry summer night, 
And there I watched a happy band, 
Come dancing in on every hand, 
So joyous and so bright. 


I saw the fairy queen herself 
Slide down a moonlight ray, 
Then hop upon a cobweb shelf 
To watch each merry little elf 
At work till break of day. 


Each fairy picked a dewdrop fair 
To hold before his queen; 
She looked them over here and there, 
Waving her white wand everywhere, 
Her eyes so sharp and keen. 


All in a trice those dewdrops white 
Turned into fairy dreams, 

As quickly vanished out of sight, 

All in the still and silent night 
Upon the bright moonbeams. 


I could not tell just where they went, 
So I can only guess 

That elfin queen had surely sent 

Each on some kindly mission bent 
To carry happiness. 


But, how those fairies danced with joy, 
For fairies always know 
Just when a little girl or boy 
Is wishing for a book or toy, 
And where their dreams should go. 
—EpDNA KENNEDY BROWN. 


INFORMATION SCALE—GRADE VII HISTORY 
Sections 2 and 3 


A. 
In each of the following questions, underline the one name 
which is the correct answer: 
1. The Protestant Reformation was begun in Germany 
by—Sir Walter Raleigh, Prince Rupert, Martin 
Luther, the Pope, John Hampden. 


5,000 FACTS ABOUT CANADA.—1931 edition ready, 
with 50 chapters. ‘‘The Dominion in a Nutshell,” by 
Frank Yeigh. Indispensible to teachers. Agents 
wanted. Send 85 cents for a copy, or $1.00 for 3, to 
588 Huron Street, Toronto. Or from newsdealers, 
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EASTER FLOWERS 


We will have a 


Choice Selection 
for this festive occasion 
RUE 


Edmonton Flower Shop 


W. Y. SLOCOMBE 


10223 Jasper Ave. 
’Phone 21739 


Edmonton 





Are you in 


AT THE 


HARMONY 


good standing 
with your 
professional 


organization? 
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Sprott’s Famous 
PENS 





are made from the best 
Steel in the World—by 
Expert Workmen — to 
suit the exacting re- 
quirements of 


| Nos. 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. Your stationer has them. 





It Pays to Play 


School Boards and Teachers, 
Attention! 


We can supply you by mail all your requirements, 
such as'Footballs, Basketballs, Playground Balls, Base- 
balls, Tennis Racquets. Everything in the Sporting 
Goods line. Send for a catalogue and try our expert 
service, ° 


*Phone 23215 or write 


Driscoll’s Mail Order House 


10138 112th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 








Good Meals-- 


Fair Prices 





If Only a Cup of Coffee 


Come in 


No Tips 


v 





Harmony White Lunch 


eag 


or 





THE 


Pictures for 


Schools 


rt 


Announcing Reduced Prices 
on Colored Miniatures for 
Art Appreciation 


See our Exhibit at the 
Convention 


ne 


Get Blackboards From 
CURRIE SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


1 Imperial Bank Bldg. 
WINNIPEG - MANITOBA 















FUR COATS 


Silver, Red, White and Blue Foxes, 
full furred, soft and silky, large 
selected pelts, expertly mounted 
at very moderate prices. All kinds 
of Remodeling, Repairing, Re- 
lining; also Storage, 













Goldman Fur Company 
10455 Jasper Avenue 
Telephone 26512 
EDMONTON 















GEO. H. VAN ALLEN, K.C. 


Barrister and Solicitor 


Limited 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





ART LEAGUE 


[GLADYS REEVES] 
10131 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON 
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Suite 2, National Trust Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc. 
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2. The Monasteries of England were suppressed by order 
of—James the First, Sir Francis Drake, Prince Rupert, 
Guy Fawkes, Henry the Eighth. 

8. The Great Armada was sent to conquer England by— 
Philip II of Spain, Oliver Cromwell, Wolsey, Henry the 
Seventh, Cranmer. 

4. The First English Prayer Book was compiled by— 
William Shakespeare, Luther, Thomas Cranmer, Eliza- 
beth, Charles the Second, 

5. The Queen who ruled England with glory for forty- 
five years was—Joan of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Lady Jane Grey, Queen Anne, Elizabeth. 

6. The first Englishman to sail round the world was— 
Edward the Sixth, Drake, Lord Strafford, Henry the 
Eighth, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

7. The Bishop who tried to suppress the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland was—John Knox, William of 
Orange, Sir John Hawkins, Laud, Wolsey. 

8. The farmer who became the ruler of England was— 
Drake, James the Second, Hampden, Louis XIV, Oliver 
Cromwell. 

9. The first of the Stuart kings was—Henry VII, James 
I, Charles II, Edward VI, William III. 

10. The man who refused to pay Ship Money was—Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knox, Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Howard. 


Match the dates on the right correctly with the events 
named on the left: 





End. of the Wars of the Roses.i..ccccccccccseccmseesneeeneee 1604 
I cll innit eee nseee 1688 
The Hampton Court Conference... .c-cccccccnceensme 1558 
Sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers. cece 1519 
Execution of Charles the Fuirst...0...ccccccsceccseseccnssteneeee 1604 
Luther begins the Reformation... ccccccrccceecememen 1588 
Union of English and Scottish Kingdoms. 1660 
Restoration of the Monarchy......................... 1485 
End of the Protestant Persecution... cece 1649 
The Bloodless Revolution. ...cc-cccccccccccccwenernnnnnnrmne 1603 


Se 

Mark with a cross those statements which are false: 

Sir John Hawkins began the African Slave Trade. 

Oliver Cromwell never levied taxes without the consent of 
Parliament. 

Henry VII established the Court of Star Chamber to pun- 
ish the Protestants. 

The Hampton Court Conference was called to discuss 
religious matters. 

The suppression of the Monasteries gave the poor people 
more land to live on. 

The Puritans wished for a very simple form of worship. 

After the Bloodless Revolution, Parliament was assembled 
every year. 

The enclosure of land for sheep pasture led to much un- 
employment in England. 

Mary Queen of Scots was put to death because she 
quarrelled with the Scottish nobles. 

The Wars of the Roses made the Barons stronger than 
ever before. 


D. 

Give a brief answer to each of the following questions: 

How did Henry VII prevent the nobles from rebelling 
against him? 

Why did Henry VIII become a bitter enemy of the Pope? 

What great improvement took place in English agricul- 
ture in Tudor times? 

How did Elizabeth try to settle the religious troubles of 
her country? 

What did James the First mean by “Divine Right”? 

What influence had Sabbatarianism on the habits of the 
common people? 

Who were the Ironsides and what did they do? 

Why did Charles II issue the Declaration of Indulgence? 

For what purpose did William III establish the Bank of 
England? 

What new method was adopted for choosing the mon- 
archs of England, after the 1688 Revolution? 
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GRADE VIII.— 
THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 
(By Request) 

This is probably a poem for the springtime, when our 
summer friends return from their southern trips, or poke 
their'cautious noses from snug hole¥ in the ground. Surely 
for all of us there is a wonderful thrill in the song. of the 
meadow lark, the honk of the geese, the croak of the frogs, 
the lovely blue flash of the bluebird. We can almost get ex- 
cited over the rascally little gopher as he capers across the 
brown pasture; and for us the crow’s hoarse cry is not half 
as mournful as he would like it to be. Nature, so long dead, 
_ revived again; and all these creatures are part of her 
ife. 

I.—The poem should be studied just when this con- 
sciousness of Spring’s awakening is fresh‘ and delightful, 
Your introduction should be directed to stirring it up so that 
the children approach the poem in a sympathetic mood. 

Then read the poem through. If at al] possible, read it 
through in one lesson, even if you have to strain your time- 
table a little. By all means do not allow yourself to nibble 
it off in little passages extended over four or five days. The 
story should be presented in its entirety, with the least pos- 
sible interruption of enjoyment and interest. 

For the first reading the following rules may well be 
observed: 


1. Read it aloud yourself rather than have it spoiled by 
inferior pupil-reading. 

2. Do not stop to explain such references as Saxon Caed- 
mon, Plato, St. Bartholomew. 

3. Comment or explain just enough to gather up the at- 
tention of the class. E.g., before stanza 6: “Here are 
some of the people who went to the meeting’; before 
stanza 11: “That is how they felt, ‘What did the 
teacher think about it all?” and so on, at the natural 
turning points of the narrative. 

4. Do not “stall” the lesson by asking pupils to explain 
the meaning of this or that word. There should be a 
pleasant emotion running right through the first read- 
ing, and you will spoil this entirely if you start intro- 
ducing a vocabulary drill into the proceedings. 

5. In short, aim to “get the poem across” with the least 
possible injection of yourself, even if minor passages 
are not understood. 

Il.—After the first reading is complete, devote another 
lesson period to a class reconstruction of the story, without 
reference to the text. The blackboard synopsis ae 
from the lesson may take form something like this (thoug 
probably much less complete) : 

A. Springtime at Killingworth—nest-building, brooks 
running, leaf-buds swelling, return of birds, other 
birds passing northward. 

B. The Men of Killingworth. The Squire—the Parson— 

the Preceptor—the Deacon. 
. The Town Meeting. Everybody hostile to the birds— 
except the Preceptor. ‘ 

D. The Preceptor’s Speech, 1. Shame of slaughtering 
Earth’s sweetest musicians. 2. Paltriness of the dam- 
age they do. 3. Their wonderful and beautiful qual- 
ities. 4. The empty silence of a world without them. 
5. Their practical usefulness. 6. “How can I teach 
your children gentleness?” Effect of his speech upon 
the meeting, and upon his pupils (or is it upon the 
women ?). 

E. The Massacre and the Plague. 

F. Springtime again. The bird-wagon—the Preceptor’s 
wedding. 

IlI.—So far you have attended to the first essential 
thing, that is the interest and moral theme of the narrative. 
Now you are ready to study it in some detail. This does 
not mean that you can begin to nibble at it; it will be much 
better to prepare a careful lesson upon each of the above 
divisions; if B and C are combined, you will have five well- 
defined topics for closer study. The main object is still 
appreciation, and there is ample scope for it. 

1. Show how admirably the different birds are charac- 
terized. Nothing could be finer than the congrega- 
tion of hoarse, black-coated crows, with their “Crawk- 
Crawk,” holding a prayer-meeting to ask for food. 

2. Show how the different persons are sketched—the 
Squire emerging from his stately mansion and march- 
ing along with his nose in the air—the Parson indulg- 
ing his cruel instincts upon the wayside lilies—the 
Preceptor deep in love, to whom the fleecy clouds, the 
green grass and indeed the whole of Nature serve as 
reminders of Almira—the Deacon with his prosperous 
church-going clothes and his air of wisdom. (Does 


Q 
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Fur and Cloth Coats 
Dresses, Hats— On Credit 


CINDERELLA STYLE SHOPPE offers you a wonderful 
selection of garments suitable for all occasions. 
TEACHERS! 


Get Your Outfits on Credit 


Our terms are for your convenience and enable 
you to be better dressed without a large cash out- 
lay. Make a point to call on us. 


CINDERELLA STYLE SHOPPE 


’Phone M 2951 108 7th Ave, W. Calgary 


DON'T TAKE A CHANCE 


on having anyone look after your clothes until you 
know that their equipment is good—their staff skilled 
—and their reputation one of long standing. 


All of these things, and many more, you get at 
the “Empire.” 


Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention. 
"PHONE M7926 


Plant—Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street West, Calgary 
Branch—234-36 Twelfth Avenue West. 





Easter 
Remembrances 


NA ane young men and women make it a 
point to present their mothers and 
fathers with some trifling, but thoughtful 
token of Easter. It is a delightful cus- 
tom, for such gestures of affection earn 
lasting appreciation. 


At Birks, young folk will find many 
welcome suggestions—useful, appropri- 
ate and properly inexpensive. 


A copy of our catalogue for the asking. 
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it not seem too bad that the Preceptor should be ac- 
cused of such an awful sonnet, in view of his splendid 
lyrical defence of the birds?—page 396, “Do you ne’er 
think what wondrous beings these?’’) 

8. Try to catch the finer thoughts in the Preceptor’s 
speech. For examination purposes you will have to 
list his arguments; but far more important really is it 
to have your pupils sharing the lyrical beauty of such 
a passage as this: 

“Remember too 
’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The wakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 

Can you conceive finer words to express the thought that 
the morning song of the birds goes unceasing round the 
world with the rising sun, a chorus which began in the 
dawn of time and will continue through the ages? 

We cannot take space for further comment upon this 
poem, but it is full of fine things for which you must ac- 
ee and real enthusiasm if you would teach 
it well. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. (1) Find 12% of 3.6. 
(2) What number increased by 12% of itself is 3.6? 
(3) What per cent of 12 is 3.6? 
(4) 3.6 is 12% of what number? 
(5) What per cent would a dishonest dealer gain by 
using a weight of 15 oz. for a pound? 

2. A dealer buys hats at $8.00 a dozen and sells them at 
$1.50 each, Find his rate of gain. 

8. (a) A boy was X years old 5 years ago. How old will 

he be 10 years from now? 

(b) > a=7, b=2, c—0, x=—=5, y=3, find the value 


of: 
(1) 5—6 b, yp 
(2) a, cy. 

4. A bill of goods after successive discounts of 334%4%, 
10% and 5% were given, was settled for $487.35. 
Find the list price of the goods. 

5. What is the product of the sum and difference of .005 
and .5? Divide the sum by the difference. 

6. An agent sold a car-load of cattle for $3,578. He re- 
tained $95.25 to pay charges amounting to $5.80 and 
his commission. Find rate of commission. 

7. Find value of (87/,,+5/5.)=(87/,;—*/oo)- 

8. Find compound interest on $7500 for 1% years at 4%, 
compounded quarterly. 

9. An auctioneer’s commission for selling a bunch of 40 
horses was $220. The rate of commission charged was 
5%. What was the average price per head? 

10. A house costing $15,000 is rented at $120 a month. 
The insurance and taxes amount yearly to $240. What 
ea per cent does the money invested in the house 
yield? 


ENGLISH 


1. Select the proper form and give reasons for your 
choice: 
(a) Jack (did, done) it. 
(b) I fee] (well, good). 
(c) Was it (her, she)? 
(d) He gave it to (I, me). 
(e) They were older than (I, me). 


2. How do you know the. particular Part of Speech to 
which a word may belong? Tell what part of speech the 
italicized word is: 

(a) I think we shall take the fast train.” 
(b) The boy runs fast. 

(c) Charles is well. 

(d) I dropped the bucket in the well, 
(e) They round off the edges. 

(f) The round of beef is frozen. 


3. Define phrase. Pick out the phrases, tell whether ad- 
jective or adverb phrase, and what each modifies: 
(a) Jack is the best scholar in the class. 
(b) We were startled by a loud knock at the door. 
(c) It was the night before Christmas. 
(d) I stood on firm ground. 


4. What is an adjective? Name the kinds of adjectives, 


giving two examples of each. 
—N.S. Teachers’ Bulletin. 


GRADE 1IX.— 
LITERATURE 


DOWNFALL OF WOLSEY 


This selection raises in acute form the question whether 
one has a right to print or to teach a great selection wrested 
from. its context. .To do so is frequently less than honest. 
For example, I have on my shelf a well-known English book 
of selections for elocution, in which Browning’s “The Glove” 
is printed, but sawn off abruptly at line 105. That is de- 
basing the true currency of literature with a vengeance. 
Something similar happens in the selection which we are 
going to discuss. We cannot interpret “The Downfall of 
Wolsey” otherwise than superficially and inaccurately unless 
we take notice of what has gone before.. The teacher should 
at least read for herself enough simple history to under- 
stand the game Wolsey had been playing; how he had risen 
by sheer ability and hardness of fibre from butcher’s son to 
a tremendous accumulation of dignities—Lord Chancellor of 
England, Archbishop of York, and a Cardinal of the Church; 
how he aimed still further to become Pope of Rome; how for 
that purpose he accumulated enormous wealth to be used in 
bribery; how he needed the support and friendship of the 
Emperor Charles V, who happened to be a nephew of King 
Henry’s faded wife Catherine; how for that reason Wolsey 
had frustrated Henry’s attempts to divorce Queen Catherine, 
by secretly urging the Pope not to grant the divorce. 

On the morning of the downfall Wolsey has been a very 
busy man. He has been making a list of the various proper- 
ties and moneys which are at his disposal for a great bid for 
the Papal throne when it falls vacant; and he has been 
writing a most important letter to the Pope urging still 
further delay about King Henry’s divorce. Also he has been 
preparing some state papers which the king has asked for, 
=< has just sent them by his secretary, Cromwell, to the 

ing. 

Now read from Act Three, ll. 108, ‘‘Enter the king, read- 
ing a schedule, and Lovel.” It is full of irony. While Wolsey 
confidently enlarges upon his devotion to Henry’s interests, 
telling how he has “ever labored for your Highness’ good 
more than for mine own” — Henry holds in his hands 
the account of Wolsey’s énormous ill-gotten fortune and the 
“double-cross” letter to the Pope. Presently he caps the 
climax of Wolsey’s loyal protestations by handing him the 
two documents and walking out of the antechamber. 

Evidently now, this downfall is not that of an ambitious, 
indefatigable minister cast aside by the whim of the king, 
but the downfall of a self-interested, domineering “double- 
crosser” found out at his tricks. Have we any right to teach 
this selection without its true background; or to lead up 
piously to the grand climax, “Had I but served my God with 
half the zeal I served my King. . .” without showing that 
Wolsey was really whitewashing his own disloyalty? 

The great Cardinal was a man who for many years had 
been playing a deep game. Covering up his tracks, justifying 
his own motives and maintaining a pose of utter devotion 
to his royal master had been his habits so long that they were 
second nature to him. These things are with him still, even 
after the storm of accusations from the nobles to which 
he has listened tongue-bound because there was so little he 
could say. So, in his “Farewell” soliloquy we find him shut- 
ting out self-realization, refusing to see himself as a discover- 
ed rogue. Instead, he sees himself as a “good easy man,” 
type of all who cherish dreams and build up projects of 
success. There is here no mention of the crookedness, duplic- 
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ity and secret designs which have at last ensnared their 
author. Wolsey quite succeeds for the moment in believing 
that his downfall is due to the fickleness of his king. 


“Oh! how wretched 
Is that poor man who hangs on princes’. favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have.” 


No, the fallen chancellor is not yet honest with himself. 


So for a few moments he sustains the part of a patriotic 
servant of the crown, deprived of offices worthily held but 
yet loyal and true to his king. Once the nakedness of his 
vanity shows forth in words: 


“No sun shall ever usher forth mine honors 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles.” 


Why does Wolsey urge Cromwell forward into the serv- 
ice which has consumed his own life and finally thrown him 
away broken and spent? Is it that he is really unrepentant 
at that moment and feels still that the game of court intrigue 
and subtle politics is the grandest game of all if one can 
keep clear of foolish mistakes? Knowing the king as he did, 
Wolsey might well have counselled his young follower to 
hide himself in a monastery in a far country rather than 
pursue the perilous service of Bluff King Hal. 


It is only after Cromwell has spoken words of plain grief 
and loyalty that Wolsey at last comes down for a moment 
to genuine admission of his own culpability. 


“Mark but my fault, and that that ruined me.” . . . Not 
the king’s fickleness nor the turn of fortune’s wheel, but an 
ambition which had placed self before service. The things 
he tells Cromwell to do are the things he himself has not 
done, and in his fall he is certainly not a martyr, It is 
only in these few lines that Wolsey really looks squarely 
into his own conscience. With the words “Prithee lead me 
in,” he resumes his former pose, and in the most famous 
passage of Shakespeare we find him deploring the fact that 
he has served the king only too well, and insinuating that 
he owes his lost greatness to his master’s ingratitude—thus 
fooling himself to the very last. 


We do not give this interpretation of “The Downfall” 
as the one which necessarily should be taught to Grade IX 
pupils; possibly it is rather too much of a psychological an- 
alysis for them. But we see no other alternative to making 
the selection a dull, didactic piece of rhetoric against ambi- 
tion, interspersed with historica] allusions; and giving an 
entirely false impression of a mind which remained crooked 
to the end. 


IRISH FREEDOM 


Historical background. The relations of England and Ire- 
land have for over seven hundred years been stormy and 
inimical. In the 12th century Henry II of England sent 
over Norman nobles to conquer the island. They took for 
themselves extensive lands along the eastern side, forcing 
the native Irish westward, and in the course of years became 
little kings, hostile alike to their nominal lord, the English 
king, and to the Irish. When England became Protestant an 
attempt was made to coerce the Irish into line, and Protestant 
settlements (“plantations”) were established in the hope that 
they would spread over the island and swamp out the Cath- 
olic natives. Rebellion and disorder resulted, and the bloody 
repressive measures of Cromwell, while temporarily they 
subdued the Irish, perpetuated in Ireland a fierce hatred of 
the “English oppressors.” When they supported the unlucky 
party (King James II’s) in the 1688 Revolution, their rising 
was made the pretext for placing them under a most unfair 
penal code which (e.g.) forbade Catholics to vote or to sit in 
Parliament, to be schoolmasters or lawyers, to buy any land, 
or even to possess a horse worth more than five pounds. The 
real purpose of the code was ‘gradually to deprive the Cath- 
clics of all civic and property rights in their own country, 
and reduce them either to serfdom or to surrender of their 
faith. For many years Ireland was subject to the hard pro- 
visions of the Navigation Laws which prevented her from 
developing industries as other countries were doing. The 
gradual passing of land ownership to Protestant peers (who 
spent their time and money in England) had the effect of 
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reducing agriculture to a wretched level of inefficiency; the 
Trish peasantry grew just enough potatoes to supply their 
families, and made no improvements because to do so would 
only mean a “boost” in the rent. 


These and like conditions prevailed far into the 19th 
century. Small wonder if many patriotic Irishmen came to 
feel that nothing but complete severance from the power of 
England could secure to their country a chance of progress 
and general prosperity. 


In 1801, by act of the British Parliament, the Irish Par- 
liament was transferred to London and joined on to the 
British. Naturally they were in a minority there (and not 
a single Catholic among them) so that actually Ireland was 
governed from outside by outsiders who for the most part 
had the very vaguest ideas of the country, of its geography, 
its social and economic conditions. How badly the poor island 
was misgoverned is shown by the fact that the population 
declined from 8 millions in 1841 to 4 millions in 1901. Two 
and a half million of Ireland’s best peasantry,emigrated to 
the U.S.A. in 35 years. Finally Gladstone, the great Liberal 
Prime Minister, came to the conclusion that Ireland ought 
to be granted Home Rule (i.e., self-government as part of 
the Empire, much as Canada has had it since Lord Elgin’s 
time). In 1886 he introduced his Home Rule Bill but it was 
rejected, and Gladstone was turned out of office at the election 
which immediately followed. Eight years later he was back 
in power again, and once more brought forward the Home 
Rule Bill as the only measure which would possibly end the 
unrest and misery in Ireland. Gladstone was now 83 years 
of age, with over sixty years of busy political life behind 
him; yet he fearlessly embarked on a new Parliamentary 
struggle which, as he knew, would rouse the bitterest feel- 
ings among his supporters and ee the country at 
large. This is the occasion to which Lloyd George refers in 
the early part of this selection. 


Gladstone failed. Ireland continued for another 29 years 
to be governed from London, and not always governed very 
wisely. As time passed there emerged three major parties 
among the Irish themselves. 


1. The Home Rule supporters who wished Ireland to have 
dominion status within the Empire. Michael Collins and 
Arthur Griffith were of this party. 


2. The Sinn Fein, who would accept nothing less than 
complete republican independence, complete severance from 
the Empire. Erskine Childers was of this party; Eiamon de 
Valera was and is still its leader. (He was defeated by a 
narrow margin at the last Free State elections.) 


3. The Ulster Unionists. These consisted chiefly of Prot- 
estants of the industrial area around Belfast; they were 
utterly opposed to any plan that would give the government 
of Ireland to a Catholic majority. 


In 1914 the Asquith Government did at last pass the 
Home Rule Bill and place it on the Statute books. But the 
outbreak of the Great War caused the act to be suspended 
until peace was restored; and during the stormy years that 
followed both the Sinn Feiners and the Unionists worked 
strenuously to secure the settlements which they wanted. 


It was not until 1921, after scenes of murder and lawless 
destruction in Ireland, that the present settlement was at 
last effected. The island was then divided into two states as 
we see it on our maps. Each part has its own parliament 
and enjoys the same self-governing rights as Canada. Of the 
Irish Free State (which, of course, represents the “bone 
of contention” during the long struggle), Arthur Griffith 
was the first Premier, and died after a few months; Collins 
took up his duties, but was assassinated ten days after. He 
was followed by W. T. Cosgrave who is happily still chief 
minister of a country which now seems to be definitely on the 
road to internal progress and prosperity. His chief political 
opponent is de Valera (as indicated above). One of the 
interesting speculations of our time is, ‘““What will happen 
if de Valera’s party gets a majority?’ 


We make no apology for presenting this rather long note 
on the historical background of “Irish Freedom.” We are 
so far removed both in time and space from these boisterous 
scenes, and they are treated so sketchily in our history texts, 
that there is grave danger of the selection meaning nothing 
at all, even to the teacher. That would be a pity, for there 
is not a more interesting example of history being made 
before our eyes than is afforded by the working-out of self- 
government in the two sections of Ireland after seven centur- 
ies of misrule. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


R. T. O. KING, President of the A.S.T.A., 


writes as follows: “Fellow Trustees, I again 
make appeal to you as I did at the Convention, to 
go carefully in regard to reduction of teachers’ 
salaries. 


“No doubt it will be necessary to make reduc- 

_ tions in salary because of the economic conditions 

facing our people throughout the province, but let 
us be fair with our teachers so that we will not lose 
the good teachers we have and thus lower the stand- 
ard of education which we have worked so hard to 
obtain.” 

The following extract from The School Trus- 
tee, the official organ of the Saskatchewan School 
Trustees’ Association, is of interest: 

“It is natural that with wheat prices far below 
the cost of production the question of reducing edu- 
cational costs would receive atténtion, as they form 
a large part of the tax burden. In our opinion the 
following points should be decided before teachers’ 
salaries should be reduced: 

“(1) Is the salary higher than that of other 
teachers with similar qualifications and ex- 
perience, or, is it higher than workers in 
other occupations requiring similar ability 
and training? 

“(2) Is the present period of depression with re- 
duced returns, permanent? 


“If the above questions must be answered in the 
negative there should be no reduction in salaries. 

“It is vitally important to the cause of education 
that our standard of teachers is maintained and our 
whole effort should be toward raising the present 
standard. If the teaching profession compares un- 
favorably as regards monetary rewards with other 
occupations requiring similar ability and training, 
then the standard of teachers will be lowered. It is 
true that at the present time we have an over-sup- 
ply of teachers but we do not have an over-supply 


of well qualified teachers. We must be careful to 
take no step that will force the good teachers out of 
the teaching profession and leave us with those who 
are inferior. Our first consideration must be the 
welfare of the boys and girls. 

“Although the returns of all those dependent on 
the agricultural industry have been reduced, yet 
that reduction has not applied all along the line. 
For instance, charges of doctors, dentists and other 
professional men have not changed and there is no 
substantial reduction in the price of manufactured 
goods. With even a gradual return to normalcy, op- 
portunities will come to the brightest of our teach- 
ers in other occupations. We must make it worth 
their while to continue teaching. 

“The acute problem, however, that faces some 
school districts is that they have no funds available 
for paying the teacher and taxes cannot be col- 
lected. The seriousness of the problem is due to the 
unfair distribution of the tax burden. It falls far 
too heavily on the land owners. If the cost of edu- 
cation were more. equitably distributed over the . 
province there would be no occasion for any school 
being closed for lack of funds or for any teacher 
being requested to accept a cut on a fairly earned 
salary, due to temporary financial depression.” 


WHAT DO OUR STUDENTS WANT TO BE? 


HE following clipping from The Edmonton 

Journal makes a fitting introduction for the ad- 
dresses on vocational training and technical educa- 
tion, which were given at the recent A.S.T.A. Con- 
vention and which appear in this issue of the 
Magazine: 

What Students Want To Be 

“Analysis of figures supplied in the annual re- 
port of the University of Alberta, recently presented 
to the Legislature, show that the tide of student de- 
sire still sets in strongly for the professions. While 
835 students came from ‘white collar’ parents and 
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743 from homes where manual labor of all kinds pro- 
vided the livelihood, one finds that 1,421 students 
are aiming for a white collar life and only 157 for 
one in which overalls might predominate in working 
hours. Apart from those who go in for agricultural 
courses, few there are who propose definitely to 
work with their hands. 


“Every one will agree that it is most laudable 
that students, either with or without the active in- 
spiration of their parents, should seek to ‘better their 
station in life.’ But it is rather astonishing that in 
this age there are only 229 who plan to enter engin- 
eering pursuits of various kinds as compared with 
387 who are interested in a general academic educa- 
tion. Other classifications are as follows: doctors, 
203; dentists, 38; nurses, 72; druggists, 45; lawyers, 
50; household economics, 79; commercial, 78. 


“There is no indication that any change in the 
trend is coming. Figures covering new students 
entering university show 95 out of 223 students 
questioned in the first and second years selecting 
teaching as their life work. Thirty expect to enter 
business and the rest divide in about the usual pro- 
portions among the various professions. Among 
the freshmen, it is refreshing to find that two ex- 
pect to take up aviation; one would be a musical 
conductor and one hopes to be an architect. 

“Probably the general trend will be little changed 
until the high school courses are so moulded as to 
offer greater opportunities for vocational guidance. 
This is the great advantage of a centralized high 
school, with academic, commercial and _ technical 
courses all regarded as of equal value and with the 
student testing his liking for and his ability in each. 
Only by some such method will it be possible to guide 
the young student into those channels where he 
will find his greatest opportunity of useful and 
happy service in life. Newman L. Hoopingarner, 
professor of business psychology at New York Uni- 
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versity, after interviews with more than 100,000 


states that more than 60 per cent of the persons en- 
gaged in business could be more profitably situated 
in occupations other than those they now follow. 
He does not mean by this that all those in the 60 
per cent are absolute misfits. But proper vocational 
guidance at the right time will direct young people 
into the general type of work they prefer and will 
prove best at. And that, after all, is or should be the 
real aim of all education—to enable men and women 
to make the most out of life, not only in dollars but 
in happiness and in service to the community and 
the state.” 


Happiness 


If thou workest at that which is before thee, fol- 
lowing right reason seriously, vigorously, calmly 
without allowing anything‘ else to distract thee, but 
keeping thy divine part sure, if thou shouldst be 
bound to give it back immediately; if thou holdest 
to this, expecting nothing, fearing nothing, but sat- 
isfied with thy present activity according to nature, 
and with heroic truth in every word and sound 
which thou utterest, thou wilt live happy. And there 
is no man who is able to prevent this. 

—MARCUS AURELIUS. 


TRUSTEES, PLEASE NOTE 

Has your Board passed the small appropriation 
of $1.00 for an annual subscription to the A.S.T. 
Magazine? If not, fill in the form below. We have 
still a long way to go to reach our guarantee of 800 
subscriptions, and to make this venture a success 
every Board should send in at least one subscription 
so that its members may keep in touch with matters 
of interest to the School Trustee. Support your own 
official magazine! Send in the coupon to the Editor, 
together with a remittance to cover. 
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Addresses Delivered to the Annual Convention of the Alberta 





THE NEED OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. W. G. CARPENTER, Calgary 


ECHNICAL Education is not a fad. It is a 

sound educational policy. It is an adaptation 
in the educational mechanism to meet a set of con- 
aitions that have grown out of the mechanization 
of the social order. Book learning, leading to the 
professions, tested with written examinations large- 
ly of memorized facts in the scrappy form of notes, 
has not had the anticipated carry-over into the ex- 
periences of real life. Instead of stimuli to pursue 
turther study the school has, in many cases, caused 
such a dislike for such subjects as literature, his- 
tory, and geography, that they are positively shun- 
ned in after school days for those things which have 
not had such unpleasant associations. Much money 
and effort are worse than wasted in scores of cases 
because they have been .used to create distastes 
where otherwise appetites should have been whetted. 
Much of the content of the academic program is of 
little intrinsic value. Their justification have been 
sought in the theory that mines of wealth are opened 
for future enjoyment and because of the belief 
that they have high disciplinary value. Neither of 
these claims have been supported with experience. 

A few years ago High School education was con- 
sidered largely as a University education is consid- 
ered today. It was available to the few but for the 
masses, a Public School education was good enough. 
That is all changed now, certainly so far as the cities 
are concerned, and the High School grades are as 
well filled as are any of the junior grades in a com- 
munity. When the set grades were more selective 
the old curriculum served quite well without its 
shortcomings becoming too conspicuous. But now 
that practically all the children of the middle teen 
ages are in High School, the limitation of the appeal 
of the old line methods is very noticeable. Such dis- 
appointment has been experienced by parents and 
teacher that the demand for some other type of pro- 
cedure has become imperative. So clear and insist- 
ent has the call for school emancipation become that 
it is not now necessary to argue at length for a 
change. 

It is perfectly natural that education through 
practical experiences should first develop in the older 
countries of dense population and in urban centres. 
As people congregate in cities the facilities for phy- 
sical expression become less and less. Rural life 
provides abundance of opportunities for such ex- 
periences. Many executives in business and profes- 
sional life come from boyhood days filled with forced 
participation in chores and duties of manual types. 
Their children, because of city life, are deprived of 
these experiences in a natural way and when they 
grow up they lack something that Dad possessed 
which was the essence of his success. Their children 
in turn may perhaps be forced to return to rural 
life or to participate in manual experiences which 
may cause the up sway into influence, in due turn, 
of their children. ‘Three generations from shirt- 
sleeves to shirtsleeves.” Europe devised the technical 
program. The United States cities followed in due 
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course. Eastern Canada, particularly old Ontario, 
has naturally fallen in line and in Western Canada 
it is inevitable that the experiences and necessities 
of these other places will be duplicated. 

Continual pouring in causes a reaction of rebel- 
lion on the part of the poor victim. Nature protects 
a child from undue injury by forcing him into inat- 
tention or into action as a safety valve against ex- 
plosion. Here we have the basis of much juvenile 
crime that has become so prevalent. Nature craves 
action. Play and games are natural instincts. Crea- 
tion is the acme of existence. We all love doing 
things and making things. In fact there is no learn- 
ing in the real sense without physical expression. 
To be impressed is but half of the learning process. 
The impression must be expressed before the learn- 
ing act is completed. To pile stuff into one’s being 
without affording a channel for giving it out is like 
damming up a stream or pumping air into a cylinder 
under compression. There is danger of something \ 
breaking. The inclusion of opportunity for making} 
something, for physical expression in drama, game, 
or achievement is as necessary in a proper educa- 
tional system as is a ventilator to provide fresh air. 
From a strict educational motive facilities for phy- 
sical expression are absolutely necessary. 

If a child does not have certain physical ex- 
periences in its youth there comes a time when these 
experiences do not have anything like the compar- 
able value. There are experiences one has as a 
young person that produce certain effects in one’s 
nervous system which are impossible to have pro- 
duced when one is older. Such later experiences seem 
to be added as so much extra load without smooth 
working integration in one’s system. This is well 
illustrated in the field of sport. If a person has not 
played games while young it is impossible to acquire 
high skill and make finer adjustments so necessary 
for successful competition in games in later life. No 
large amount of service in later life seems possible 
to overcome the lack of a lesser amount in youth. 
An acrobat or a dancer must be caught young and 
trained while young. The same applies in the pro- 
duction of music. If one does not learn in youth 
the necessary physical adjustments to play a musical 
instrument, no amount of practice in adult life will 
overcome the handicap and make a first rate artist. 
The same applies in all types of physical endeavor. 
Skills will be lost if they are not developed in youth. 
Lack of adaptability and fine discriminations will 
be permanent handicaps upon our race, particularly 
those brought up in cities, unless provision is made 
for wider experiences in the days of youth. It is a 
matter of grievous concern to keep a young person 
away from expressive activities until after a col- 
lege degree is obtained. It is then too late to make 
good the loss. Expression involving physical re- 
actions is a necessity in education. 

But this is not all. The complex mechanism of 
the social order demands finer adjustments than 
have ever been made before. The tools the workman 
uses are vastly more complicated than those used 
by his father. The findings of science and the ap- 
plications of scientific principles demand training 
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in ways our fathers never dreamed. There is no 
room for all the pe. »ple in the learned professions if 
all were so capable or so inclined to enter. There 
are myriad adaptations to be made in the ordinary 
work-a-day world. With machine production, with 
mechanical devices for the majority of activities, 
with the motor, with electricity, with the use of 
power and such, comes a demand for a training that 
the ordinary school program does not provide. A 
technical school is needed to train the young man 
and woman to enter the new sphere about which 
grandfather never thought. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
C. L. GIBBS, EDMONTON TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


N the heyday of its greatness, education in Athens 

achieved peaks of perfection that have never 
been surpassed. It was very little concerned with 
material problems and moved in a spacious and 
leisurely environment. That which distinguished it 
and set it apart as an inspiration and a heritage for 
succeeding ages was the spirit that animated it. In 
the hands of such mental giants as Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle, it became an adventurous voyage of 
discovery—a search for knowledge and for an un- 
derstanding of what constituted the good life. It 
was fearless in its criticism and relentless in its 
appraisal of values. 

We cannot reproduce the environment, but we 
can at least approach our peculiar and complex 
problems in something of the Greek spirit. 

What is the peculiarity of our educational prob- 
lem? It has to do principally with the democratic 
doctrine of equality of opportunity. I think it would 
be fair to say that education has been the major 
activity of modern democracy. The public school, 
open to all, has been its most perfectly ripened fruit. 
A tremendous lot of energy has been poured into it, 
without stint and almost without question. 

In an ever widening flood our young people 
have been passing through the various institutions 
of primary, secondary and higher education. 

The school has exerted a powerful centripetal 
force and has drained most of the old institutions of 
their educational functions. The changes in in- 
dustrial technique and organization have accelerated 
this tendency. 

For good or evil, the school has taken up the chal- 
lenge and accepted the mandate to give every child 
an equal opportunity, culturally and vocationally. 

As we might expect, all countries have not in- 
terpreted the mandate in quite the same way. No 
country, however, has taken it more seriously than 
Canada. We have grown up in the modern age, un- 
der democratic auspices that have prevented the de- 
velopment of those rigid social divisions that exist 
in the Old World. Practically all of our children go 
through our public school and an increasingly large 
number through our secondary schools. 

This is both an advantage and a disadvantage 
with a balance in favor of the former. Our advant- 
age is in the sympathy and understanding created 
between children in all walks of life—in the homo- 
geneous outlook developed and in the fact that 
standards of intellectual attainment are readily 
comparable and easily understood. The disadvant- 
age is a tendency to stereotype and standardize to 
too great a degree, educational content and meth- 


ods—an economic and bureaucratic incentive to- 
wards mass production and an absence of experi- 
mental institutions in competition with those of the 
State. 


No one should have to apologize for being criti- 
cal. Constructive criticism is a patriotic duty. What 
I have to say along this line this afternoon can be 
summarized in the following quotation from a book 
by A. E. Wiggan, entitled “The Marks Of An Edu- 
cated Man.” “I am convinced,” he says, “that noth- 
ing becomes educative that is not used. It is its 
use that makes it educative.” That does not imply 
what is generally understood by utilitarianism. The 
whole tenor of the book deprecates any sacrifice 
of spiritual or cultural values to merely commercial 
objectives. 


It does call, however, for a careful appraisal of 
what is taught, for a sincere study of the aptitudes 
and interests of the students and a recognition of 
human variations. It does mean that facts only 
blossom into knowledge when they are planted in an 
appropriate soil in an appropriate way. Knowledge 
is no more power than is gasoline; it has to be 
vaporized by use. 


It does mean that equality of opportunity in 
respect to any school subject is contingent upon the 
ability of all to profit by the instruction given. 
There would be no equality of opportunity in show- 
ing a beautiful painting to a class in which some 
of the students were color blind. 


The logical conclusion from what I have sug- 
gested is more effective educational guidance—ex- 
perimentation in methods—greater variety in cur- 
riculum content with school equipment. 


“Every man,” says a recent writer, “should go out 
and get himself a mastery of something.” A prim- 
ary function of education ought to be to develop in 
every student a sense of power and an urge towards 
the exercise of that power. There should be no 
standing on ceremony as to how this can be done. 
a is the inescapable obligation of the educator to 

o it. 


I have no patience with those who refer to any 
=" child as hopeless and not worth bothering 
with. 


There is only a minority of students who can 
absorb, digest and utilize a constant diet of abstract 
ideas and unrelated facts. There is only a minority 
who can subdue the almost irresistible tingle of 
young hands to be busy at something more strenu- 
ous than writing. There is only a minority who are 
sufficiently mature to perceive the significance of 
knowledge appertaining to some adult experience 
or activity. 


The normal child enters into life experience 
through bodily contact with and apprehension of 
concrete things. “Doing” is an indispensable ele- 
ment in clear thinking. The Mathematics and 
descriptive Geometry involved in making the pattern 
and cutting out in sheet metal a pipe elbow become 
the mental possession of a boy, by the same process 
that nature has imposed upon every step of his 
growth. I am not concerned as to whether the boy is 
going to become a sheet metal worker. I am con- 
cerned in the immediate activity by which he enters 
into his great heritage of creative work. 


_ A good deal of the talk about vocational educa- 
tion is the rationalization of a desire to vitalize 
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school work. School work can never be much more 
than prevocational unless it is carried on with em- 
ployment in the industry itself. 


There is, of course, great scope for part time 
and extension classes — night classes — pusher 


courses and other forms of post school work, but 


they constitute a different phase of the educational 
problem. 


I think sometimes that we are too much con- 
cerned in educating for the future—for adult life. 
Education is life itself to the child. It ought to in- 
volve immediate active participation in a good way 
of living—physical, moral, intellectual and artistic. 
You can’t bottle up the soul or defer the growth of 
character. It has to be guided and guarded through- 
out the whole process of education. 


The world we live in as adults is a rather un- 
real one in many respects. Things are brought to 
us in mysterious and enervating ways. We turn a 
button and press a switch and the most extraordin- 
ary powers and pleasures are conferred upon us 
without any creative merit on our own part. We are 
continually looking on and listening in to all kinds 
of artistic and athletic performances. We are told 
by the Press and the Street Sign what to like and 
what to believe. Life is becoming a kind of glorified 
circus with many rings and a bewildering variety 
of stunts going on at once. We need to have a very 
rugged individuality to withstand the deteriorating 
influence of such a life. A good deal will depend 
upon what kind of a school life we have led. If we 
have passed all our time sitting at a desk listening 
to a teacher and looking at a blackboard, we are not 
likely to be very creative later on. But if we have 
become interested in our artistic and constructive 
powers—if we have developed self-reliance and con- 
sciousness of the dignity of personal effort and 
achievement, we shall never be content to be mere 
fans or cheer leaders. 


There is no more vital ingredient that we can 
put into our educational system than just plain, 
unvarnished, manual work—carried on with simple 
tools in plain rough workshops. We could give 
certain worthwhile phases of craft and technical 
work with much cheaper and simpler equipment 
than we now have, in a much less formal and routine 
way. 


Before that can be done there will have to be 
some recognition by all concerned that we are giving 
now more book knowledge than the average student 
will ever really use and that first cost in education 
is not necessarily the prime factor. It may be eco- 
nomical on the face of it to have a common cur- 
riculum for boys and girls—but I believe it would 
be a first-rate innovation in Canada to give boys and 
girls an opportunity now and again of working in 
boy groups and girl groups on boy projects and 
girl projects. . . . I believe it would be a first-rate 
innovation to relieve boys now and again of the 
necessity of “Dolling up” and to put them into over- 
alls and get sawdust into their carefully combed 
hair and oil streaks on their lily-white hands and 
faces. 


If I had my way I would carve over the doorway 
of every school in Canada and grave it in the mind 
of every school trustee, the message that Old John 
Ruskin sent to his guilds of St. George, the message 
of one craftsman to another: “Do Good Work 
Whether You Live or Die.” 


PRE-VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN GRADES 
VII, Vill AND IX 


P. S. BAILEY, Principal, Edmonton Technical School 


HERE have been two significant and striking 

changes in the last ten years which should 
profoundly affect the educational policy in 
Alberta. 

The first is the extension in the use of power 
in various forms accompanied by a corresponding 
extension in the use of machinery. The second is 
the great increase in secondary school population. 


The former has produced a whole new crop of 
educational needs; the latter, a set of difficult ad- 
ministration problems to be solved by the local 
school boards. 

The subject is most timely. With school- 
building programs under consideration it is very 
important that educational policies should be well 
threshed out in advance in order that the build- 
ings and equipment may be of the greatest possible 
service. 

During the last twelve years considerable 
attention has centred on a plan for improved edu- 
cational facilities for pupils from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth or sixteenth year by providing a school 
for them on the middle level to include the three 
Grades VII, VIII and IX. As the proposal is gen- 
erally conceded to be sound the movement is gain- 
ing ground. British Columbia has taken it up and 
in Vancouver they have some fine schools of this 
type thoroughly equipped and well staffed. 

Reasons for the adoption of this type of organ- 
ization have become especially apparent in recent 
years. One is that a very large number of 
people are now able to give their children an addi- 
tional year in school beyond Grade VIII, it is 
advisable that, instead of the terminating point 
being at the end of Grade VIII as it is at present it 
should be at the end of Grade IX. A well rounded 
out curriculum might be devised free of anomalies, 
as, for example, Arithmetic being dropped in Grade 
VIII to be resumed in Grade XI. 


Regarding the greatly increased enrolment in 
our secondary schools we are facing a condition 
which exists in every province of Canada and in 
every state of the union. People are more pros- 
perous than they used to be and it is highly credit- 
able that generally they are devoting their surplus 
to the education of their children. But most of 
the children now in our high schools, however, 
ultimately will enter industrial and commercial 
occupations. Therefore, the academic high school 
course is not suitable for their vocational require- 
ments. The fact that we are forcing nearly all of 
them to pursue the pre-normal or pre-university 
courses is setting up considerable stress and strain 
within the high’ schools and to a large extent is 
wasting the time of a large number of deserving 
young people by giving them preparatory training 
for occupations which they have no intention of 
following. . 

A promising feature of the plan we have under 
consideration is that it would tend to stop waste 
and relieve the present difficulties. The boys and 
girls would have an opportunity to discover their 
aptitudes and abilities, choose the proper courses 
to pursue in the upper school, save their time, help 
them to a proper start in the world and put them- 
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selves in a position to assume at least a portion 
of the burdens of the taxpayers who provided their 
education. 

But I have been dealing so far with those who 
will continue at the upper school another year or 
two before entering the industrial or commercial 
fields. There are, however, very many who will 
not continue beyond the ninth grade. The former 
need educational guidance, the latter need voca- 
tional guidance. For these the proposed organ- 
ization is most promising. The best schools of the 
type have shops for woodwork, various kinds of 
metal work, electricity, printing, automobile re- 
pair, drafting, rooms for commercial courses, sew- 
ing, cooking, millinery and art. In these they can 
discover aptitudes and capacities and be helped 
to find their calling in life. At the same time they 
will have the opportunity to acquire some ac- 
quaintance with the materials, tools, processes and 
organization of industry, very essential in our 
province, which are developing rapidly in the use 
of power and machinery. 

The Department of Education has prepared 
very good courses for the grades we are consider- 
ing. I refer to the so-called commercial and voca- 
tional directive courses for Grades VII and VIII, 
the Manual Arts for Grade IX, and the recently 
formulated courses for Technical Schools. If facil- 
ities existed these could all be given easily and 
considerable benefits would be derived from the 
presentation of an improved type of subject matter 
in place of what is now being given. 

I should like to see an extension of commercial 
and industrial pre-vocational training to our town 
schools. For commercial subjects it is easy to furn- 
ish suitably a regular classroom. At small expense 
it would be possible to give drafting also. This 
subject is the graphic language of industry. It is 
an essential part of most technical courses. It 
provides one of the readiest means for the acquisi- 
tion of mechanical and many other forms of tech- 
nical knowledge. All over Alberta ambitious young 
men are spending money on correspondence 
courses which include drafting as a large part of 
their content. With commercial subjects and 
drafting as a beginning it might be easy later on 
to erect a shop for elementary metal work. The 
shop with all its equipment would not cost more 
than an ordinary classroom in a first-class build- 
ing. The set-up need not be expensive. The prime 
consideration is the educational service—not the 
agency. Many town districts could give training 
comparable to what I have outlined for the city 
districts and place themselves in a position to de- 
rive similar advantages and benefits. 

Finally, I would submit that sound educational 
policy builds up the lower grade school to a high 
level of efficiency, places over it educational facil- 
ities suitable to the grades we are considering, and 
caps the structure with types of education suitable 
in the main to the occupational needs of the 
people. 

What we need today in education, more than 
anything else, is faith—faith based on the visible 
results of the free system of education of 1870, and 
our own personal experience. If we have that faith 
we shall go on and make these improvements, 
costly as they may prove, with confidence of ful- 
filment of our hopes in the future as those of our 
fathers have been fulfilled in our time. 
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THE VOCATIONAL PROBLEM OF THE GIRL 


Miss FLORENCE HALLOCK, EDMONTON TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 


I appreciate the opportunity you have given me 
of discussing with you today this vocational prob- 
lem of the girls. Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Gibbs and Mr. 
Bailey have dealt with the question in a way which 
includes both boys and girls, but because of the 
structure of our society the girls are in a position 
peculiarly their own, and it is on this and its edu- 
cational implications that I wish to place emphasis 
this afternoon. 


I think it is safe to say that the ultimate voca- 
tion of at least 80% of girls is home-making. Note, 
I say ultimate, because today practically every girl is 
thrust for at least a few years, into economic com- 
petition. They take jobs, earn money. 


A girl, therefore, must be prepared along three 
lines. She requires the general cultural training on 
which all the emphasis has been placed in the past— 
the knowledge of English, Mathematics and the 
principles of citizenship—things she needs to take 
her place in society. This, our public school courses 
give, and it is undoubtedly a necessary background 
for any girl, no matter what vocation she chooses. 


Second, she requires some definite training for 
what I am calling for the sake of making myself 
clear, her money-making vocation. This training 
is usually intensive and varies in length, according 
to the choice she makes. I refer to commercial, 
Normal, hospital or professional courses in Uni- 
versity. This training is already provided for. Up 
to this point it would seem that the girl’s case is 
parallel with the boy’s. The difference in the needs 
of the two is apparent to all. A girl nowadays 
spends her time from six years to well over twenty 
in the two types of education and occupation to 
which I have referred. Then she plunges into her 
permanent occupation — home-making — for which 
she has had no time or opportunity to fit herself. 


The popular answer to that, of course, is that 
she gets that training incidentally in her mother’s 
home. An ideal situation and undoubtedly true in 
some cases. I think that the enormous quantities of 
canned goods consumed and the number of under- 
nourished children found in our schools, are abund- 
ant evidence that under our present system she can 
get little or no training in many homes. 


Unfortunately there is an attitude that domestic 
labor is one of the unhappy accompaniments of the 
married state, and an attitude like that militates 
against the best home-making and against prepar- 
ing for it. 


One of the greatest contributions that education 
can make today is to dignify the business of home 
management, and the best way to do that is to make 
it seem important by giving it a recognized place 
in education, at a fairly early stage. 

The only way to do this is to arrange your 
course of study so that education in home-making 
will run parallel with the general academic train- 
ing. This was recognized by the curriculum com- 
mittees of this province, who revised the courses be- 
tween the years 1919-20. The Department of Edu- 
cation made provision for the teaching of House- 
hold Economics in Grades VII, VIII, IX, X and XI. 
The Government is definitely on record as favoring 
the principle, but cannot insist upon it because in 
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some places there is no room or equipment. It seems 
to me that this concession has been made the excuse 
for neglecting this training entirely. 

Let us consider what the teaching of Household 


Economics involves. It requires a qualified teacher, - 


but a teacher of Household Economics costs no more 
than a teacher of Algebra. As regards equipment— 
ideally we should have a natural setting—a small 
house or apartment, furnished and equipped with 
the assistance of the pupils. A bedroom for teaching 
bed-making and home nursing; tables; sewing 
machines; range; laundry facilities; utensils of any 
normal household would serve the purpose. The 
only difference between an ordinary bungalow or 
apartment and one used for teaching Household 
Economics would be that one room must be large 
enough for lecture and demonstration purposes. 

This is what I would like to see in a properly 
equipped school, but I do not want to frighten you 
with this. A great deal can be done and is being 
done with much less equipment. Children can be 
taught to clean rugs and wax floors without rugs 
and floors to practice on, just as they can be taught 
to vote without ballot boxes and polling booths, as in 
the Citizenship course. 

A great deal can be taught with a minimum 
equipment. If plenty of tables are provided they 
can be used for cutting garments, for cooking, for 
ironing boards, and for dining. A sewing machine 
for every five girls is required, but the Singer Com- 
pany furnishes machines at a special low price to 
schools. It is necessary to have a large range, a 
sink and tub, plenty of cupboards with dishes and 
cooking utensils. Such a Household Economics 
laboratory need cost very little, but as you know, 
in household furnishings you can spend as much as 
you like. 

Sewing and cooking certainly are fundamentals 
in Household Economics, but there is a great deal 
more to the course than most people realize. We 
speak today, not of sewing and cooking, but of 
clothing and foods. 

In this day of good ready-made clothing, almost 
more important than the making of garments is 
the knowledge of how to select them. That requires 
information about textiles and design. The questions 
of altering, cleaning, washing and repairing enter 
here. Every mother knows that it is no easy task 
to cut down Papa’s trousers to fit Willie. For vears 
now, the girls in the dress-making classes at Tech- 
nical have been taking old garments contributed to 
them, ripping, washing, turning and making them 
into children’s garments for Sunshine. 

The term foods is equally comprehensive. It in- 
cludes selection—for example the uses of the differ- 
ent cuts of meat, the uses of foods in season, the ar- 
rangement of balanced diets, and diets to meet 
special needs—for example, invalids and children. 

These two branches might be included in the 
more general term of Household Management. We 
teach household and personal accounts, budgeting 
of incomes of different sizes to suit the needs of 
families of different sizes; general care of the home, 
linen, metals, etc. The revised course in Art, which 
ae home decoration, correlates nicely with our 
work. 

I do not think it is necessary to go into further 
detail. The aim of Household Economics is to con- 
= to community life by teaching people to live 

er, 
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These are my claims for the course: One of the 
best arguments-I know in its defense is that the 
girls want it. Last year, in answer to a question- 
naire, 75% of the girls in the largest High School 
in this city, indicated their desire for this option. 


The difficulty seems to be in the public school. 
The academic courses in Grades VII and VIII are 
very heavy. This work was looked upon as another 
of the frills which were burdening the children. You 
see, there are no electives in the public schools, and 
this was another addition to the already over- 
crowded curriculum. I think it is high time that the 
course in those grades was examined carefully. I 
have heard ‘several academic teachers say that there 
is far more cultural value in letting a child work at 
something with her hands than in cramming into 
her head all the facts in History and Geography 
that are at present required. 


Household Economics is a desirable course in 
VII and VIII, as a background for those continuing 
it on into High School. For those who, because of 
economic necessity or mental limitations, do not go 
beyond Grade VIII, it is even more desirable. Two 
years is a short enough time to attempt to do any- 
thing in Household Economics. 

To sum up, Household Economics should be in 
the public schools in Grades VII and VIII for every 
girl. It should be in the High Schools as an option 
for those who wish it. It is already in the High 
School curriculum as one of the 21 units for Normal 
or University Entrance, but it is not being taught. 
When the people of this province awake to the need 
of a more diversified and practical secondary educa- 
tion Household Economics will find its place in the 
schools they see fit to build. 


The experience that a Household Economics 
course can give has already led many girls out of 
blind alleys inte vocational fields where they found 
worthwhile and satisfying work in the community, 
and I beg for your co-operation this afternoon, that 
we may enlarge still further the opportunities for 
the girls of this province. 


A WORD FROM THE EDITOR 


Since the question of Vocational Guidance is one 
of the foremost topics at the present time the editor 
would be pleased to place space at the disposal of 
members of the A.S.T.A. should anyone desire to dis- 
cuss this matter, provided each article or letter does 
not exceed 1,000 words. 


EASTER 


I gazed on a picture of Christ, so patient in His woe, 


And cried from out my heart, “O Son of God, how 
could they bruise Thee so!’ 


And then I turned and trod life’s pathway dim 
Nor ever dreamed that I was crucifying Him. 
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NIGHT CLASSES 
B. F. SoucH, MEDICINE HAT 


IGHT Classes or Night Schools give instruction 


largely to those who, by reason of being wage 
earners, are unable to continue their Public School 
education and also to those older people who wish 
to continue their education. Night school began 
with the idea of teaching the more elementary 
branches of learning. Such schools have extended 
their scope until in some cases they teach Art, Liter- 
ature, Science or Technology, secondary school 
courses, physical training, commercial courses, and 
instructions in some trades, as carpentry, motor 
mechanics, etc. 


The evening schools in Central Europe are large- 
ly the outgrowth of Sunday Schools which after the 
middle of the 18th century, added elementary se- 
cular instruction to religious teachings. In 
Germany and Switzerland similar schools called 
“Fortbildungschulen,” give vocational training 
to a large number. In France the _ night 
classes commenced about 1820 and are now 
carried on extensively and are mostly devoted to 
technical training. In England night schools were 
started by a benevolent association and developed 
until the Government, recognizing the need, gave a 
grant and at present the Government grant is 25% 
of the expenditure on night schools, and the courses 
are as follows: 


(1) Manual Training. 

(2) Literary and Commercial. 

(3) Art. 

(4) Mathematics and Science. 

(5) Home occupations and industries. 


There are 3,202 night schools in England and 
Wales. Night schools in the United States com- 
menced about 1850 and rapidly developed until they 
are now considered an important part of Public 
School education. Night schools in the United States 
employ 11,500 Elementary School teachers, 7,509 
High School teachers and 3,416 Vocational teachers 
with an enrolment of over 930,000 students. 


It is the duty of a school board, besides conduct- 
ing the day school, to carry on extension work in 
the form of night schools for those who wish to 
take advantage of them. Many students are unable 
to complete their school course in day school for 
economic reasons, and a night school affords them 
an opportunity to improve their education. It also 
affords an opportunity for many older people to 
acquire knowledge along many lines. The school 
buildings are used for this work, so little extra ex- 
pense is needed for room and equipment. The sub- 


Ain’t no use, as I can see, 

In sittin’ underneath a tree 

And growlin’ that your luck is bad 

An’ that your life is extra sad; 

Your life ain’t sadder than your neighbor’s, 

Nor any harder are your labours; 

It rains on him the same as you, 

An’ he has work he hates to do; 

An’ he gets tired an’ he gets cross, 

An’ he has trouble with the boss; 

You take his whole life through and through— 

Why he’s no better off than you. 
EDGAR GUEST. 


April, 1981 





jects taught vary with the locality and needs of the 
community. The instruction in greatest demand is 
in commercial courses, English and. elementary 
subjects to foreign-born. Other courses often taught 


‘are secondary school subjects, household science, 


music, art, literature, radio, motor mechanics, wood- 
working, physical training, etc. In Medicine Hat we 
have successfully conducted classes in commercial 
work, dressmaking, sewing, millinery, English for 
foreign-born, elementary subjects, high school sub- 
jects, woodworking and radio. At one time we had 
an enrolment in night school of 150. The Alberta 
Department of Education gives a grant for night 
classes as follows: 60% of amount paid for instruc- 
tion up to a maximum of $5.00 an evening, with 
exception of academic subjects, in which the grant 
is 50% of cost of instruction up to a maximum 
salary of $3.50 per evening. There is also a grant 
of 25% of the cost of equipment. The Department 
regulations are as follows: 


The Minister of Education has approved the 
following regulations governing night school work 
in school districts throughout the Province. 


(1) That night school classes be organized each 
year between September 15th and March 
31st of the following year. 


(2) That the minimum length of any course be 
thirty lesson periods. 


(3) That not more than two lessons in a course 
be given in any week. 


(4) That each lesson period be of two hours’ 
duration. 


(5) That the number of students be at least ten 
before classes in technical and commercial 
courses be organized, provided, however, 
that classes of a lesser number may be or- 
ganized in small centres, by permission of 
the Minister. 


(6) That in subjects other than technical and 
commercial, the number of students be at 
least twelve before classes be organized. 


(7) That the maximum salary for grant pur- 
poses be $5.00 per night for the teaching of 
technical and commercial subjects, and $3.50 
per night for the teaching of subjects other 
than technical and commercial, except where 
special permission has been obtained from 
the Minister before instructors are engaged. 


The Board of Trustees may pay instructors any 
salary which in their opinion is fair and just, but 
if the remuneration exceeds $5.00 per night for 
technical and commercial subjects, and $3.50 per 
night for subjects other than technical and com- 
mercial, then no grant will be paid by the Govern- 
ment on the amounts over and above these sums. 


NOTE 


Among other things the next issue will contain a 
very fine address on “Education as a Preparation for 
Citizenship,” delivered to the recent convention by 
His Grace Archbishop O’Leary. 


A report on School Fire Insurance is also ready 
for press. 








By 


6TH ALL CANADIAN TOUR 
Conducted by 
Miss HILpA HESSON 


A choice of three tours under the 
guidance of Miss Hesson, one of the 
most experienced European Travellers 
in Canada. Visit at least 7 countries. 


PROF. F. W. KERR’S RECREATION 
TOUR 


Prof. Kerr of Manitoba University, 
will personally conduct an interesting 


Holiday in Europe this 
Year and Get More for Your 
Money than Ever Before ! 


THE MUSICAL SHRINERS’ TOUR 
with 
Miss HELEN McGREGOR 

Visit all the romantic locations where 
world’s musical history originated. 
Miss McGregor is assisted by Miss 
Mary Robinson, whose knowledge of 
musical Europe will be indeed valu- 
able. 


TRAVEL GUILD TOURS 


The world’s greatest Tour organiza- 
tion has, among their 1931 Personally 


Conducted Tours, one to suit every 


party through Europe and the Cana- 
taste and every purse. 


dian Battlefields. 


Apply today to R. W. GREENE, Assistant General Agent, C.P.R. Bldg., 
Edmonton, or W. C. CASEY, General Passenger Agent, C.P.R. Bldg., 


Main and Portage, Winnipeg 


Canadian Pacific Steamships 


“The World's Greatest Travel System” 


All our Furniture «+ Pupils’ Desks, Teachers’ Desks, Opera Chairs, Folding 


Chairs, etc.++ are Canadian Made 
in our own Factory. 


Our Model “W” Chair Desk is the most 
popular type of Pupil’s Desk now on the 
market, and is in use in Canadian schools 
from coast to coast. The new Normal 
school in Edmonton has over 300 in use in 
all grades in the practice school of that in- 
stitution. 

See our No. 46 Catalog for our other types 


of Desks. & 


What about Supplies ? 


We have a good stock of Blackboards, Maps, Globes, Chalk, Blackboard 


| Model W Erasers, Blackboard Resurfacer, Outline Maps, Bells, Water Coolers, Paper 


Drinking Cups, Sanitary Paper Towels, Janitors’ a Window Shades, First Aid Kits, School Clocks, Flags, 
Ink, Paste, Pencils, Pens, Rubber Erasers, Chica encil Sharpeners, Rulers, Examination Paper and Supplies, 
Exercise Books, School Crayons and Art Materials, Perry Pictures, Drawing and Construction Papers, “Ideal” and 
“Harter” Lines, Teachers’ Aids, Entertainment and Dialogue Books, Basketballs, Footballs and Baseball Bats and 
Balls. 


See Our Latest No. 46 Catalog, which contains several thousand items of interest to Teachers and Trustees 
Welch Scientific Instruments and Chemicals as well as Playground Equipment are listed also in this Catalog. 
The merit of our merchandise, our prompt service, and our courtesy have been winning new friends and retaining 

old ones for over twenty years in Alberta. 


DEAL WITH THE OLDEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN ALBERTA 


E. N. MOYER COMPANY LIMITED 


10187 104th Street, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
“Canada’s School Supply House” 
WINNIPEG 


TORONTO SASKATOON 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 





Ann Instructive 
Booklet 


To obtain the Booklet fill 
in the coupon below. At 
the same time take advan- 
tage of this special offer by 
sending 25c. for a selection 
of 10 High Class Pencils, 
Value 50c. Made in 
England. 


To 
DOMINION BLANK BOOK Co. 
Limited 
St. Johns, P.Q. 
[1] Please send me your free booklet 
“‘How a pencil is made." 
[] Ienclose remittance value 25c for 
the special sample offer of British 
Made Pencils. 


Works at Neasden, London, England 
Agents for Canada: 


DOMINION BLANK BOOK CO., LTD. 
St. Johns, Quebec. 


“GP Henry Roche Printing Co., Ltd. 








